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When a Banker Turns Philosopher 


OMMITTEEMEN in Congress couldn’t seem to 

get the hang of Doctor Vanderlip’s distinction 
that he was not broadcasting scandalous rumors 
about the late President, but broadcasting a rumor 
that such scandalous rumors were being broadcast. 
The learned Doctor was plainly so delighted with 
the distinction—he took the trouble to repeat it 
most articulately -and to emphasize the relations of 
its several parts—that the lack of understanding 
with which it met in Washington must have made 
him sympathize with the plight of unappreciated 
genius. When the distinction was finally seen to 
have some substance and he was taken to task for 
the manner in which it was sprung on the public, 
the retired banker found himself listening to little 
sermons in ethics which clearly proved that the un- 
aspiring committeemen were better philosophers 
than himself. If the latter had not taken his newly 
chosen field of ; 
study too serious- 
ly, he might have 
sensed the fact, 
like these humble 
committeemen, 
that Truth, the 
goal of all real 
philosophers, is 
not to be caught 
in the snare of a 
distinction bril- 
liantly improvised 
for purposes of 
self-interest. 





Wahl in Sacramento Bee. 


The Brutality of Public Opinion 


S the matter stands, unthinking persons who 

give themselves credit for being discriminat- 
ing will conclude that a man in Mr. Vanderlip’s 
station, especially since he has built up a reputa- 
tion for being progressive, would not have used 
such blunt language about Mr. Harding unless 
there was some truth in what he said. Everyone 
knows the speed with which that great Oriental 
bazaar, public opinion, operates. The case against 
Mr. Harding has already been completed. The 
present owners of the Marion Star may furnish 
their figures on oath; it will do little good. As for 
members of the Congressional committee, they evi- 
dently have not the facts to substantiate the case, 
else in the present state of the country they would 
feel obliged to bring them to light, even at the ex- 
pense of the late President’s memory. The actual 
purchase price of the Star is not so much to the 
point as to determine who put up the money. The 
owners insist that they themselves did, and that 
question can probably be settled, if necessary by 
libel suits. The whole affair is unsavory and, ¢f 
without basis in fact, a shocking bit of brutality 
directed at the deceased President, his widow, and 
the public itself. 


A ‘’Fluence Lawyer’’ 


T has been pointed out, even by Democratic pa- 
pers, that Mr.McAdoo’s language in summoning 
a nation-wide conference of his adherents to de- 
termine the fitness of his candidacy is altogether 
too warm to ensure the “cold-blooded” judgment 


for which he has asked: 
The powerful financial influences which I had to fight for 
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six years while Secretary of the Treasury, unscrupulous rail- 
road officials who have filed false claims against the Govern- 
ment, the bosses and other sinister influences, are determined 
to control Government at any cost. They are arrayed 
against me because they fear to have a man in the Presidency 
who knows them and theif methods and who cannot be 
swerved from the path of duty and justice. 


This is rather strong, considering the fact that Mr. 
Doheny’s avowed purpose in employing Mr. Mc- 
Adoo and others like him was to have friends at 
court and hence to influence the Government. If 
McAdoo, while in Mr. Doheny’s employ, operated 
solely in Mexico, he must remember that he was 
viewed by Mexicans more as a former Cabinet of- 
ficer than as a lawyer. Exactly what legal service he 
ever rendered the oil magnate he did not make very 
clear. Was it merely that of a “fluence lawyer”? 
As a former resident of the South, he is aware of 
the existence of individuals who campaign noisily 
for a gubernatorial candidate in order that after 
his election they may be reputed to have a special 
pull with him. “’Fluence lawyers,” the darkies 
call them. Mr. McAdoo had no such motive in en- 
tering the Cabinet, but is it quite clear that he was 
not functioning as a “ ’fluence lawyer” for Mr. Do- 
heny? The public will want to get advice from the 
legal profession as to the ethics of such services. 


The Case of Denby 


O charge of anything approaching dishonesty 

is lodged against Mr. Denby—only that of in- 
competence. He himself maintains that if he had it 
to do over again he would sign these oil leases. As to 
the leases held by Doheny, it is known that his com- 
petitors thought themselves well out of it when his 
bids were read. To date, in spite of the fact that 
he hoped to make a hundred million dollars out of 
the California reserves, he has lost three millions. 
Teapot Dome has thus far proved to be a fizzle, in 
comparison with what it appeared to promise. 
Such facts are not adduced to condone the methods 
practised by Doheny and Sinclair. These methods 
do not enter into the case of Denby, who, so far as 
known, was not acquainted with them. In judging 
him the one pertinent question is, Did he act wise- 
ly? That can not be answered definitely at this 
moment. It is said, however, that certain high au- 
thorities in the Navy sincerely hope that the leases 
will not be cancelled, yet hesitate to express their 
opinion for fear of being courtmartialled. Secre- 
tary Denby’s position, in 1921-1922, was difficult. 
He saw his ships being put on an oil-burning basis, 
with no adequate oil stations. Talk of war with 
Japan was growing in volume and was alarming 
even peaceful citizens all over the country. Here, 
then, was a chance to have splendid docks and tanks 
built at Pearl Harbor and along the Pacific Coast, 
appropriations for which could not be expected 
from Congress on account of a pacifist bloc. It is 
small wonder that Secretary Denby, knowing that 
he would be held responsible for any inefficiency in 
the Navy, should have jumped at the offer. If in 
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his zeal he was short-sighted, thinking of the 
Navy’s immediate needs and not of the long future, 
he must suffer for it. We trust that when the evi- 
dence is all in there may be a chance to view the 
case in this larger way, quite apart from the 
wretched intrigue. In justice to Secretary Denby 
such an opportunity should certainly be provided. 


The President on Taxation 


N his Lincoln Day speech President Coolidge 
fought manfully for the Mellon plan of tax re- 
duction. He was at pains to describe its special 
features in considerable detail, although the news- 
papers of the country have presented these to their 
readers repeatedly. His argument would perhaps 
have been more effective if he had gone into the 
details of the rival Garner plan. Concerning that 
plan he said: “When the effect of its provisions was 
estimated, it meant a loss of revenue beyond any 
expected surplus. It is impossible in practice.” To 
a public fast trying to become experts in taxation 
the President might, with propriety, have demon- 
strated the truth of these assertions. We are glad, 
however, that he laid so much stress on the prin- 
ciple of a lower maximum surtax. What he had 
previously said, while dealing with the farmers’ 
needs, about the necessity of regarding the country 
as a unit applies equally here. If, as appears to be 
the case, a much lower surtax would invite vast 
sums of capital into industry dependent for its suc- 
cess upon individual initiative of a high order, then 
it is evident that we might expect to see industry 
augmented, generally speaking, by projects of 
greater magnitude and involving larger risks than 
those launched today. A man of great wealth will 
take great risks if there is a chance of big profits; 


he will not as readily take those risks if he knows — 


that half the profits or more are to be gobbled up 
by the Government. The principle is plain as a 
pike-staff. Yet the President was forced to admit 
that unless the public again deluges Congress 
with letters, the 
Mellon plan has 
little chance of be- 
ing passed. It is 
discouraging that 
a Senator like 
Couzens of Michi- 
gan, who, as the 
Detroit Free Press 
has shown, came 
out wholehearted- 
ly for this princi- 
ple on November 2, 
last, is now clamoring in the ranks of the dema- 
gogues for a high surtax. We suggest that any 
constituents who did not send their Congressmen 
comic valentines might observe Washington’s 
Birthday by providing them with: income tax 
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blanks. Those stern reminders would be quite as 
eloquent as missives from the Black Hand. 


The Bloc 


HERE would be no objection to the bloc if our 

Congressmen interpreted the word as a noun 
instead of as a hortatory verb. The system now 
prevailing at Washington is destroying that feeling 
for the nation’s unity which the President holds to 
be so important. The bloc in control of Congress 
has the prestige 
of a third party, 
while. assuming 
none of a party’s 
responsibility to 
the -people. Such 
a destructive pol- 
icy can not con- 
tinue indefinitely. 
The public would 
soon come to re- 
gard it as a com- 
mon nuisance. 
Having the power which they now enjoy, the “pro- 
gressives” ought seriously to consider either the 
formation of a new third party or amalgamation 
with the Farmer-Labor party. They would not 
then lead the carefree life which they are leading 
now, but their present course—wishing to have 
their cake and eat it—is childish. 


WithiIncidental Religion 


Y the conversion of the Century Theatre in 

New York into a magnificent semblance of a 
Gothic cathedral, the stage was set for something 
moving and choice. But Max Reinhardt’s “Mir- 
acle,” though constructed out of a simple, beautiful 
medieval legend, turns out to be nothing more than 
a competitor of “Artists and Models.” Endless 
processions and countless groupings are really all 
that the producers are concerned about. The tra- 
ditional repose of cathedral life is replaced by the 
pell-mell hustle of New York. When the youth 
wins the love of the nun, which in the medieval 
story he does by appearing outside her barred win- 
dow, we have something approaching a seduction 
scene within the cathedral itself. One can only 
suspect that the nun disingenuously entered the 
cloister so that her elopement might be made easier 
for her. Even in this day of Modernists it is up- 
setting to one’s ideas to see a perfectly appointed 
cathedral used merely as a piquant setting for a 
series of midnight frolics 4 la mode—the strange 
undigested fantasies of an exotic mind. Cathe- 
dral bells and recurrent chants furnish queer in- 
cidental music for such orgies. The point is that a 
beautiful medizval legend, one that had great vi- 
tality, to judge by its numerous versions all over 
Europe, has been denatured by divertissements and 
therefore robbed of its central appeal—the result 
is mere theatricality. 





Thomas in Detroit News. 
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The Verdict of History 


OW lucky that Bishop Brent set the style for 
four great men instead of a galaxy of a 
dozen! Choosing only four great men for the 
century simplifies the problem. With a dozen per- 
sons to choose, one could never be sure that one 
would not offend one’s next-door neighbor by omit- 
ting him. Wilson, Mercier, Lenin, Ghandi—Bishop 
Brent gives entirely pragmatic reasons for his 
choice. These men happened, by destiny, to be in 
positions of great authority. Thus he makes no 
comparison of the merits of Wilson and Roosevelt. 
Fate decided that Wilson should be the lucky states- 
man. His method is unsatisfactory. President 
Burton of Michigan in selecting Roosevelt, Ford, 
Edison, and Orville Wright is 100 per cent. Ameri- 
can but is not entirely convincing either. He is not 
for war leaders per se and takes into account the 
private lives of his selections. The one encourag- 
ing thing about the game of choice now being 
played is the fact that persons more than ever are 
beginning to appreciate the verdict of history. 
President Wilson, 
we know, had it 
constantly in mind 
after the outbreak 
of the World War. 
And if persons 
generally can be 
made to under- 
stand that their 
actions will be 
judged in perspec- 
tive, there ought to 
be some improve- 
ment on this old 
planet of ours. All members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
anti-Evolutionists, and composers of jazz will 
please take notice. : 

















Thomas in Detroit News. 


Anglophobia 


F it were not for the nip-and-tuck battle which we 
all witnessed between the Kentucky Legislature 


. and Evolution, if it were not for New York City’s 


eccentric savant, Commissioner of Accounts 
Hirschfield, and if it were not for many other self- 
appointed authorities in our public life, no one 
would give serious attention to an educational bill 
proposed in New Jersey. The bill provides, among 
other things, that: 


No history or textbook or reference book shall be adopted 
for use or be used in any of the public and private schools 
located in the State of New Jersey which ignores, omits, 
discounts, or in any manner belittles, falsifies, misrepresents, 
distorts, doubts or denies the events leading up to the 
Declaration of American Independence or those connected 
with the War of Independence or any other war in which 
this country has been engaged. 


Members of the Princeton Faculty, sensing danger, 
are broadcasting a cry for help. The provisions of 
the bill are so sweeping as almost to disarm criti- 
cism. They were phrased by a smiling villain. 
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The Legend of Woodrow Wilson — 


body of settled opinion that the present gener- 

ation will pass on to future historians—is fast 
taking shape. What will be the Wilson legend 
after, say, five years? 

The precise nature of Mr. Wilson’s idealism it 
will always be difficult to determine. At the outset 
few could be sure whether they were listening to a 
genuine idealist or merely to a man of quixotic views. 
He startled the world by his aloofness from com- 
mon sense and common feelings. When moral in- 
dignation ran high over the German invasion of 
Belgium, the President uttered these extraordinary 
sentences: “The United States must be neutral in 
fact as well as in name during these days that are 
to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon 
our sentiments as well as upon every transaction 
that might be construed as a preference of one 
party to the struggle before another.” The very 
language of this admonition would be proof enough 
that Mr. Wilson had determined to go it alone in 
the formation of his policy towards Europe. This 
is not the language which one uses after consulta- 
tion with vigorous, practical minds. Mr. Wilson’s 
neutrality thus became an abstraction as uncom- 
promising as that of time or space. Once phrased, 
it would be accepted whole-heartedly, he thought, 
by his fellow countrymen. He was terribly mis- 
taken. 


Yet the extraordinary position taken by Wood- 
row Wilson gradually prepared the way for a mass 
of sentiment which was to grow with the years. 
Many had the feeling that perhaps a unique prophet 
of peace had appeared among us. In such quarters 
the feeling gathered force, after the first shock, 
when a few days subsequent to the sinking of the 
Lusitania Mr. Wilson said: “There is such a thing 
as being too proud to fight. There is such a thing 
as a nation being so right that it does not need to 
convince others by force that it is right.” Ina 
war-rent world here was something new. Coming 
from a mind as alert and able as Mr. Wilson’s, from 
a President who in domestic affairs had first-rate 
achievements to his credit, it appeared to presage 
the dawn of a new era. 

As late as August, 1916, Mr. Wilson’s neutrality 
was so resolute, so absolute, that he could exclaim, 
“T wish some one would tell me what the Allies are 
fighting for.””’ When our entrance into the war was 
seen by him to be inevitable, the peace-maker was 
evident even in the war message: “We have no 
quarrel with the German people’’—this in spite of 
the manifesto of the ninety-three German profes- 
sors. And then in the same message the positive 


if HE Roosevelt legend—by which is meant the 


note in his idealism first clearly emerged: ‘The 
world must be made safe for democracy.” From 
this time on, Mr. Wilson was conscious of the tre- 
mendous responsibility which was his as the leader 
of the most powerful nation on earth. Even then 
he had determined that this was to be the war to 
end war—a very large order. “We are at the be- 
ginning of an age,” he also said on that occasion, 
“in which it will be insisted that the same standards 
of conduct and responsibility for wrong done shall 
be observed among nations and their Governments 
that are observed among the individual citizens of 
civilized states’—a desideratum towards which 
political philosophers had been struggling unsuc- 
cessfully for ages. 

Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points—and the four 
supplementary articles—upon the basis of which 
the armistice was declared, were a magnificent ad- 
dition to his Utopia. They thrilled the world, espe- 
cially the weaker nations, because they issued not 
from a professor offering a counsel of perfection, 
but from the most influential of statesmen. At last 
something like absolute justice was to control world 
policies. The sequel we know. The principle of 
open covenants openly arrived at was not lived up 
to from the start of the Versailles Conference. 
Self-determination received a fatal blow by the 
Shantung episode. The man who refused to sur- 
round himself with a coalition Cabinet of great 
men was meeting quite his equals in the figures of 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George—the latter having 
urged Mr. Wilson to come to Europe, knowing that 
if he could be got to confer in person, trading would 
be sure to ensue. Mr. Wilson traded many things 
in order to keep his League of Nations intact. But 
the trading ceased as soon as he returned to the old 
environment of Washington. If he had been a 
thoroughgoing practical statesman and not an 
idealist, he would have taken as much of the League 
as the Senate was willing to grant. Yet if he had 
followed this course, he would have disappointed 
a host of admirers, who prize this last fight against 
overwhelming odds. 

Mr. Wilson’s weakness was his strength. He at- 
tempted to combine in one office the réles of prophet 
and statesman, to exemplify Plato’s ideal of phil- 
osopher ruler. He never succeeded in blending the 
two functions. One was forever obstructing the 
other. He blundered badly in dealing with certain 
situations in the settlement of which time was of 
the essence. Unlike Lincoln, who was determined 
to save the Union—the situation in hand—even if 
abolition of slavery had to wait, Mr. Wilson refused 
to help solve pressing after-war problems unless 
permitted to save the whole world into the bargain. 
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What great good he might have accomplished if he 
had devoted all his enormous influence, talent, and 
energy to the task of getting the world back to a 
peace footing; or if he had said to his fellow citi- 


' gens of the world: “Do not expect the millennium. 


It is our duty to make sure that we consolidate the 
gains which we have made, that we prevent an im- 
mediate lapse into the old diplomacy and selfish 
ways, and later to work for the long future’”—what 
splendid achievements might have been his if he 
had taken this stand, who shall say! But he was 
bent on saving the whole world, and in spite of 
disillusionment and continuing confusion the world 
is most grateful for his solicitude, for the tragic 
efforts which he made on its behalf. 

Certainly there is no precedent for the spectacle 
which Mr. Wilson furnished when, as virtually dic- 
tator of mankind, he unfolded a glowing vision of 
peace and democracy triumphant on earth. The 
force of his appeal, especially to the weaker na- 
tions, can be appreciated if one imagine what the 
ex-Kaiser would have thundered forth in like posi- 
tion. It is that extraordinary spectacle, more than 
the subsequent confusion and despair, more than 
any specific achievement directly attributable to 
him, including the League of Nations, which, in our 
judgment, will constitute the memorial to Woodrow 
Wilson down the ages. 


Hunting Werewolves 


T begins to look as though there would be no 
I time for the Presidential election, what with 
all the investigations going on or slated to fol- 
low. Oil intrigues now have our attention. The 
Veterans’ Bureau scandal has only been half in- 
vestigated. There will come the scandal of the 
Shipping Board and eclipse all else and also that 
of war profiteers. Public coal lands are in an awful 
mess, and so it goes. This is no argument against 
cleaning house. Heaven knows that we need it, 
only it is regrettable that the public has been put in 
a mood to get thrills out of the country’s shame. 
The newest brand of cocktail bears the name 
Scandal. The public is prepared to investigate all 
and sundry. Pollyanna hides her head. 
Cold-blooded reason answers that we can’t be 
quite as wicked as we seem. Otherwise our plight 
would be the worst in the history of the world. To 
be forced to think of ourselves as utterly material- 
istic and selfish, after having just been idealists and 
crusaders, would be humiliating enough. True, we 
like extremes. We overpraised our part in the war, 
and now if we must be bad we insist upon being 
horrid. This is all very well as a bit of play-acting 
but it will get us nowhere. If we are prepared to 
hunt down the wolves in public office that are prey- 
ing on us, by all means let us do so. But let us not 
get off on the scent of mythical werewolves. That 
would only give the real beasts more time in which 
to do their deadly work. 
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A spirit of intolerance has got into our blood. 

Just recently the fable was revived of a Pope’s dol- 
lar, designs of a rosary, a crucifix, and a Pope’s head 
being easily demonstrable, until someone pointed 
out that these devices dated from Lincoln’s time. 
The spirit of reform may be a terrible thing if it 
is not controlled. It is a one-track affair. This 
group has only one object in view; that group has 
only one other object in view. Each group wishes 
to reform all individuals except its own members. 
Thus license goes hand in hand with fanaticism. 
William H. Anderson thought nothing of falsifying 
his accounts because his one enemy was liquor, and 
respected clergymen condoned his deeds until sil- 
enced by the verdict of a jury. Congress today is 
ready to pass resolutions to investigate any and all 
institutions. There will be no relief from such a 
state of mind and no effective investigations of any 
sort, until a more normal view of human nature is 
taken. It is, of course, not unnatural that we 
should be where we are. The credulity that re- 
lied on one war to end war for all time, and that 
attributed in this great conflict noble, unselfish 
motives to America alone, was likely to produce the 
most erratic sort of conduct. It would be the best 
purgative in the world for Americans if for the 
time being they could think of themselves as just 
normal creatures, neither too good nor too bad. 
This would tend to remove self-consciousness. To 
be blatantly, physically self-conscious when America 
was God’s country was quite all right. It made for 
a wholesome sort of braggadocio which helped to 
develop this country into a nation of stalwarts. 
But when it became plain that we were to live in 
close association with the rest of the world, obvious- 
ly we could not maintain that manner. Instead, 
we chose to be spiritually self-conscious, to be the 
one virtuous, idealistic nation on earth. The ex- 
perience has been painful. While reform was go- 
ing it pell-mell in order to get ourselves hermetic- 
ally sealed against vice, men and women in our 
midst were sinning like regular Old Worlders. 
Persons on the pinnacle of one reform were found 
to be at the nadir of another. 
’ It is high time that we thought of ourselves as no 
better and no worse than others. At present frauds 
and scandals of great magnitude have been dis- 
covered. But why assume that all men of affairs 
are villains? From a holier than thou attitude the 
public, in the face of certain distressing facts, has 
descended to a lowlier than thou attitude, and is 
ready to suspect everyone of misconduct. This is a 
contemptible form of self-consciousness and an in- 
sult to the general run of human nature. American 
institutions rest on solid foundations. But as Met- 
ternich said, human nature being what it is, “a de- 
mocracy is a perpetual tour de force.” If we are 
beginning to appreciate the truth of that statement, 
it is well. Only let us make the discovery without 
hysteria and without complacence, in short, in the 
spirit of modest, self-respecting human beings. 





\ N p BEN Bolshevist rule had reduced Russia to a 
state of unparalleled distress and of almost un- 
paralleled despotism, it became the fashion to 

say, in our own country and some others, that Bolshev- 
ism had killed Socialism. A set-back, unquestionably, 
Socialism did experience from the tremendous Russian 
object-lesson; but no one who had given adequate 
thought to the subject could be deceived into regarding 
it as anything more than a temporary set-back. 

If, however, there was any possibility of so regarding 
it three years ago, that possibility has now disappeared. 
An avowedly Socialist party in Great Britain has, in 
that interval, advanced first to the rank of his Majesty’s 
opposition and then to the actual possession of the Gov- 
ernment; and the death of Lenin, so far from causing 
any perceptible disturbance in the status of the Govern- 
ment which he created, has been immediately followed 
by the recognition of that Government by the Socialist 
Prime Minister of England. It is true that, with 
genuine British appreciation of realities, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald is abstaining from any attempt to institute 
a distinctively Socialist, or even a‘really radical, pro- 
gramme; but he does not pretend to disguise, and his 
party does not pretend to disguise, the Socialist aims 
which are their real objective. Not Communist, to be 
sure, though there is a wing, represented by Smillie and 
others, that are outspoken in their devotion to Lenin and 
Leninism; but thoroughgoing Socialist along lines more 
consonant with the temper of the British people. When 
such an advance as this has been made by Socialism in 
England in spite of the Russian object-lesson, it would 
be folly to speak of Bolshevism having killed Socialism 
in this country. Our own prosperity, indeed, has been 
such as to make the prospects of Socialism even less at 
present than they were three years ago; but those pros- 
pects, it must always be remembered; turn in the long 
run not upon any spectacular change of public sentiment, 
but upon the cumulative effect of a constant drift of 
thought and feeling. 

Of course, it is impossible to characterize by a single 
word a movement so many-sided; what I have in mind 
when I speak of “drifting” is really only one part, but a 
very important part, of the process that is going on. 
There is an aggressive Socialist agitation, of course, to 
which the term does not apply; an agitation based both 
upon bitter discontent and upon intense idealist zeal. 
But in order to make the kind of headway that Socialism 
has made in England, and the kind that it is making— 
more slowly, to be sure, but yet steadily—in our country, 
something else is necessary. Into the Socialist current 
are drawn, year by year and in constantly increasing 
numbers, young men and women, often the very flower 
of their generation, not by outright conversion to Social- 
ism but by slipping away from the old moorings. Not 
only the economic foundations of the existing order, but 
elements even more vital—the idea of the family, the 
bases of our traditional morality—cease to command 
their allegiance, in consequence not of any fierce assault 
upon these things, but of the tone and temper of much 
of our current teaching and our current literature; 
and in counteraction of these influences little is being 
done by anybody who commands a real hearing among 
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them. And yet in the long run the outcome will turn 
upon nothing else than the state of mind of these suc- 
cessive representatives of the oncoming generations. 
As in so many other matters, the issue is decided not 
so much by the strength and vigor of the attack as by 
the feebleness and inertia of the defence. 

A chief cause of this is that we have almost lost the 
habit of standing out for fundamental principles. If 
we are simply to feel our way from day to day, if we 
never assert the value of the essentials that are threat- 
ened, we can make no appeal to those sentiments upon 
which, in the last resort, must depend the checking of 
the drift towards Socialism. That every effort should 
be made to abate the evils of the existing order no man 
of sense denies; but that unless they are abolished the 
existing order must be abandoned no man of sense 
ought to admit. The Socialist points to all exist- 
ing evils as though they were the wanton creation of 
what he is pleased to call “capitalism,” and as though 
his new order would transform this earth of ours into 
an abode of pure bliss; and the defender of the existing 
order, instead of pointing, as well he might, to the 
wondrous improvement of the condition of the masses 
which “capitalism” has brought about in the course of 
the past two or three generations, virtually admits that 
the existing order must be judged not by comparison 
with the real past but with the Socialist’s imaginary 
future. 

Nor is this the only point, nor even the most important 
point, in which the Socialist’s challenge fails to be 
vigorously and manfully met. The imperfections and 
hardships of the existing order, while many of them are 
removable and are being steadily removed or diminished, 
are in large part a necessary accompaniment of indi- 
vidual responsibility and individual liberty. If we prize 
these things, if we think that without them life would 
have less savor and character less vitality, we ought 
boldly and squarely to say that they are worth the price 
that must necessarily be paid for them. Whatever else 
Socialism may or may not be able to give us, these things 
it would assuredly take away from us. If we have 
grown so soft that we cannot abide the thought of any- 
body suffering avoidable hardship, we may as well give 
in to the Socialists at once. And one of the great ac- 
cessories to the drift towards Socialism is that prevalent 
readiness to sacrifice individual liberty to some real or 
supposed immediate benefit which has been so marked 
a feature of our recent history. The incorporation into 
our Constitution of the prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks is the most conspicuous and portentous of these 
developments; but, though for the present on a smaller 
scale, the Oregon law designed to extinguish all schools 
other than those carried on by the State is in its nature 


equally ominous. The destruction of individual liberty, - 


first in one thing and then in another, means the level- 
ing of the chief barrier against Socialism. And behind 
it all is the state of mind which is at the bottom of the 
Socialist ferment—the state of mind which sees nothing 
precious in the fundamentals of individual liberty and 
individual responsibility, and is ready to sacrifice them, 
one after another, in the pursuit of a sterile ideal of 
standardized perfection. 
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EK. L. Doheny—Hero or Villain? 


By Cary R. Borden 


dollars being carted about in a suit-case for ulti- 

mate delivery to a high official of the United 
States Government—a member of the Cabinet to be 
exact—meet all the requirements of our old friend Vox 
Pop for a genuine thriller in the realm of political melo- 
drama. Vox Pop has heard of the slimy “oil intrusts” 
and that is precisely the way he always thought they 
performed their nefarious misdeeds. 


. fates of such sums as one hundred thousand 


producing a world shortage of fuel oil. There has been 
a tremendous demand for oil ever since. Doheny and his 
companies have soared to enormous importance. 

So here we find an old prospector with slight educa- 
tion but vast common sense and all the honesty of his 
Western type at the head of the biggest oil-producing 
company operating in Mexico at the time when the fac- 
tion of Venustiano Carranza, dictator of Mexico, decided 

that natural resources of that sort 





He sees them as sinister, swarthy, 
and threatening—wily, full of guile 
and insinuation, peering fox and 
hawk like at every man in high place, 
waiting for an opportunity to swoop 
or pounce down upon him. 

So the story of E. L. Doheny and 
the famous suit-case—of the employ- 
ment of ex-Cabinet members at very 
large fees—and all the rest of that 
succulent testimony brought out be- 
fore the Senate investigating com- 
mittee seems to fit the background 
ready in the mind of Vox Pop. Many 
a leather-lunged orator with a mouth 
like a catfish and tireless flailing arms 
has thundered from the tail end of a 
wagon decorated with campaign ban- 
ners just such indications of the dan- 
ger threatening this country because 
of the wicked corporations. And now 











should be nationalized. From Do- 
heny’s point of view any such action 
amounted to pure thievery, and he 
prepared to resist it with all his 
force. From his point of view it pre- 
sented a job for a policeman but he 
was forced into the realm of inter- 
national affairs. He had no experi- 
ence there. Our Government daw- 
dled, Mexico threatened, jabbed and 
poked at his enterprises, and the 
-American public, to his astonish- 
~ment, didn’t resent the injury he and 
his employees suffered. 

George Creel said a very import- 
ant thing about E. L. Doheny when 
he testified before the Senate that 
Doheny “is always right. Whatever 
he wants is right.” That is quite 
true of the man. 

Doheny began to hammer away at 








Vox Pop has an earful. So while Underwood & Underwood. 
this same Vox Pop runs round in 
circles with his eyes bulging let’s have a look at E. L. 
Doheny and try to take his mental and moral measure. 
E. L. Doheny began his career as a prospector for 
precious metals in the desert places of the Far West. 
He knows what it is to tramp for week after week over 
the arid, stony foothills without much scenery except 
the monotonous view of a pack-mule or donkey. He has 
a practiced prospector’s knowledge of geology. He has 
been very poor. He was and is known as a man of his 
word. He is bold in the execution of his business plans 
but there is almost nothing of a shady character in his 
rise to fortune. The facts stick out very plainly and 
indicate colossa] good luck coupled with tireless work 
and nothing distinguished in executive ability. 
Doheny struck oil in California and became wealthy. 
Later he decided to prospect for oil in Mexico and went 
down there with trainloads of equipment representing a 
vast capital outlay before anything but good indications 
were known. The fields he has helped to develop in 
Mexico are without equal in the world. Never have such 
wells been brought in, nor is it considered probable' that 
there are any such wells anywhere else on earth. Some 
of them would readily flow 200,000 barrels of oil daily 
if so much could go-through the steel pipes without 
bursting them. The wells have to be pinched down to 
prevent the gas pressure from tearing out-casing, pipes, 
and everything else necessary to delivery of the oil. 
The Mexican fields had not amounted to a great deal 
in financial return until the World War came along, 


Congress, at the State Department, 
at the President and Cabinet, and, 
through the National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico, at public opinion. He had 
millions at stake and he was willing to spend some 
money. But don’t forget Creel’s statement that Doheny 
is “always right”—therefore he was performing in all 
this a great public service. He was teaching this coun- 
try its duty toward the rights of its citizens who have 
invested abroad. He dramatized himself in an heroic 
and generous role. He always does, no matter what the 
nature of the case may be. 

Personally I do not see how any sane man who be- 
lieves in the fundamental principle of private property 
—and the duty of governments to protect it—can doubt 
the virtue of Doheny’s case with regard to the lands 
he owns in Mexico, but Doheny is no diplomat. He 
handled his affairs in Mexico in a manner calculated to 
make the Mexicans certain that he was the cause of all 
their troubles, from revolutions to drought. They re- 
gard the discovery of oil as a curse to: the country, al- 
though it is now the principal export, and without that 
business the country would long since have fallen: into 
utter collapse economically. Doheny handled his case at 
Washington in the same clumsy manner that character- 
ized its conduct in Mexico. For several years there have 
been rumors about sinister activities in connection with 
Mexican affairs. ater 

When the spirit moves him he is absurdly. generous; 
he is an impulsive old Irishman, full of whims: . If-the 
spirit doesn’t move him he wouldn’t give ten cents for 
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all the services in the world. But in another mood he 
delights to dash off checks for a few hundred thousand. 
He has wanted to be known as the employer of persons 
whose names are familiar on front pages. He felt that 
he had climbed to the heights and somehow or other he 
wanted to make a noise. He gave generously of his time 
and money to the cause of Irish freedom; he can gen- 
erally be depended upon for a check whenever William 
Randolph Hearst’s New York newspapers are raising 
money for something or other, and in the meantime they 
lambast him unmercifully. In short he wants to be in 
the picture. He feels that he is entitled to membership 
and he is going to get it some way or other. 

But he will never see himself as a villain because in 
his heart of hearts Doheny is as honest as the day is 
long. Knowing the man as I do, I was moved to raucus 
laughter when the members of the Senate investigating 
committee intimated that he might not be telling them 
the truth. No need to worry about Doheny. He'll tell 
the truth—and then wonder why he isn’t the hero i: the 
story. Doheny is naive; he is unseasoned in public 
affairs; he has not nearly so much guile as a kitten 
chasing a ball of twine. 
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There he stands as a colossal figure in the present 
world of big business, involved in big contracts with 
the United States Government, carrying on intricate 
relations with Mexico. At one time he was bitterly 
against Obregon, as were all the oil interests. While 
most of the others were opposing Obregon, Doheny sud- 
denly changed his mind and decided to be for Obregon. 
The others were not only shocked but angry because 
they had not received notice. Next Doheny was lending 
Obregon’s Government some five millions of dollars. 
Doubtless he expects Obregon to forgive and forget. 
But a Mexican is not put together in that way. Doheny 
will doubtless be pained when some cencrete evidence of 
that long-recognized fact cracks him across the knuckles. 
He is a figure not without humor—and most assuredly 
not without pathos, for he means well—he is generous— 
he is impulsive—he dramatizes himself always as a com- 
posite of Santa Claus and the hero in a melodrama. But 
‘at present he stands in‘the rdéle of villain while Vox 
Pop looks and shivers at the sinister aspect of a kind- 
hearted, blundering old man with honest blue eyes, a 
heart of gold, and a head that doesn’t assay quite as 
high as the heart. 


Not in the Publishers’ Lists 


By Simeon Strunsky 


train which had only two more flat curves and 

one trestle to account for before it pulled into 
the station at Junction City. A middle-aged man with 
a close-clipped mustache sat at the wheel of a touring 
car backed up against the station platform at Junction 
City, waiting for the train to pull in. The name of the 
man in the automobile was Herbert J. Smith. The name 
of the young man in the Pullman smoker was Herbert 
J. Smith, Jr. He was coming home from his third year 
at college for the Easter vacation. “ 

At the further end of the trestle, counting from the 
station, the locomotive whistle made the conventional 
announcement, and the young man arose, threw away 
his cigarette, and walked back thoughtfully to his chair 
to collect his bags. At about the same time his father 
climbed out of the automobile and strolled thoughtfully 
across the platform. 

Young Smith was pensive because ever since the sec- 
ond half of his sophomore year he had been reading 
extensively in the literature of “Babbitt.” His father 
was chief owner and managing director of the big agri- 
cultural machine works at Junction City. He was also 
vice-president of the local National Bank, owned a con- 
trolling interest in the town’s only evening newspaper, 
and stood in intimate relations with a leading advertis- 
ing agency in Chicago. He was a member of the Board 
of Health and of the School Board and was active 
among the Rotarians and the Shriners. 

Under the circumstances young Smith foresaw a 
week at home that would require, on his part, a very 
considerable degree of adjustment. For that, to be sure, 
he was prepared: provided only that the process of ad- 
justment was not altogether unilateral. From what he 
knew of his father he had no reason to expect that the 
price of peace would have to be unconditional surrender 


\ YOUNG man sat in the Pullman smoker of a 


on the part of himself, Herbert, Jr. Still, it would be 
a problem. That is why the young man gazed down- 
ward with more than ordinary abstraction at the whisk- 
broom, in the porter’s hands, performing its vain min- 
istrations about his trouser legs. 

The scanty reading for which the elder Smith found 
leisure had been, of late, almost entirely in the school 
of Scott Fitzgerald. Yet the thoughts that accompanied 
his glance up the humming rails towards the approach- 
ing train were those of puzzled anticipation rather than 
of acute anxiety. Suppose the boy, in the course of the 
ten minutes’ run home in the car, did pull a pocket 
flask? What after all did it matter? It meant nothing, 
the elder Smith said to himself, and sighed. He had 
been young himself. 

Not that he liked the new manners, or that he con- 
sidered it incumbent upon him to lean backwards in 
giving them his sanction. But he could stand them. As 
between the boy and himself, it would have to be settled 
man to man fashion. He would make it plain that he 
subscribed neither to the pocket flask nor to the moral 
and social outlook that went with it, and yet avoid any 
foolish attempt to impose his own code upon his son. 
Adjustment was on the programme, no doubt, but with 
mutual forbearance the task was not an insuperable 
one. 

Somehow the elder Smith had made up his mind that 
the boy would be on one of the rear Pullmans, and that 
is why, as he walked briskly towards the end of the 
platform,- he heard himself hailed from behind, and 
almost simultaneously Herbert’s both hands were in his 
own. 

“Hello, dad!” 

“Hello, son!” 

“You’re looking great, dad. What do you do to keep 
in form? Golf?” 
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“I play a bit. You are looking very well yourself. 
Mother will be pleased.” 

“Isn’t Mother here?” 

“It’s the one day she wouldn’t trust the dinner to 
Mary. Let’s go.” 

Dinner in Junction City was still in the middle of the 
day. Yet the reminder did not seem to descend upon 
young Herbert’s soul with the asphyxiating sense of 
stale custom. On the contrary, at the sound of the word 
“dinner,” the elder Smith thought he saw in his son’s 
eyes a gleam which stripped the boy of half his twenty 
years and revealed his close kinship with the small boy 
whose speed record between the noon dismissal bell at 
public school and his mother’s kitchen table was still a 
wondrous memory. Something warm and soft went 
loose in the elder Smith at the thought that whatever 
the outside modern world might have done to his son, it 
had not rendered him altogether unrecognizable. The 
father had been wondering, as he waited for the train, 
just how he should. greet his son, how he should reach 
forward to him across the chasm which the years were 
widening between them. But the words of greeting had 
come easily, happily, inevitably. A boy whose eyes 
shone at the mention of dinner waiting at home—well, 
what if there was the pocket flask? It was nothing. 


of homecoming that supplied the sufficient substitute. 
During the brief trip down the platform and while the 
bags were being stowed in the rear seat of the automo- 
bile, the boy swept an unspoken greeting to the familiar 
scene; forward to the tail of the train whisking around 
a curve; back along the track to a world the young 
traveler had left for the time being apparently with- 
out regret; across the tracks to the freight station and 
the hay and feed ‘store, and on this side of the track 
around the circle of Junction City’s plaza—taking ‘cen- 
sus of the new post office, the bank, the drug store, the 
new movie theatre, and the war memorial tablet. 

“Same old dump,” said young Herbert as he dropped 
into his half of the front seat; and his father started at 
the sound of his voice. It was a bit more than affection. 
It was a caress. \ 

The elder Herbert was at the wheel as they started 
down Main Street. The boy had said he wanted to see 
whether his father was as reckless as ever at cutting 
corners, whereat they both laughed. For the elder 
Smith was a notoriously circumspect driver. His con- 
scientious use of the horn at every street crossing had 
been the subject of the boy’s ironic commendation back 
in the early high school days. And now they were both 
laughing at that threadbare family jest. 

And the elder Smith was not so completely absorbed 
in the navigation of the car but that he found himself 
reflecting on the fresh ring of the boy’s merriment. 
How then? The impact of the big, new, ironic, modern 
world outside had not hammered out of him the capacity 
for laughing over what they had always used to laugh? 
The elder man had braced himself for a flow of the 
sharpedged, acid, disenchanted wit of the Scott Fitz- 
gerald outlook; or else for the light, scornful, allusive 
wit of the higher talk among the young at college. And 
the boy was laughing heartily on a topic of at least half 


a dozen years’ standing. It was so unexpected that the — 


elder Smith took the corner from Main Street into 
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Locust Avenue on two wheels, and the young man stared 
at his father. 

“Whew!” said Herbert, Jr. “Do you drive like that 
when Mother is in the car?” 

Partly to hide his embarrassment the elder Smith 
waved a left arm northward up a cross street from 
Locust Avenue in the direction of a quarter mile of brick 
structure with tall chimneys, at one end of which there 
was a great pile of new scaffolding. . 

“The new wing,” he said. ‘We shall have it going 
just about the time you are ready to step in, son.” 

Young Smith looked at his father who was bringing 
to bear upon the road in front of him an intenser scru- 
tiny than his responsibilities at the wheel required: and 
then the young man looked away. That quarter-furlong 
of new factory plant should have struck him as just one 
more chapter in the history of capitalist acquisitiveness. 
He should have now been observing his father as the 
victim of an instinct that went on adding floor space to 
floor space and output to output blindly, without pur- 
posiveness, without pause to estimate the social value 
or the human value of it all. He should have been ap- 
palled by this process of getting and still more getting. 
But he wasn’t. That new factory wing did not descend 
upon the young man’s spirit with all the weight of a 


: rapacious industrialism. For his father had as much as 
And as it turned out, there was no pocket flask. Per- 
haps it was the quickening sun of April and the throb. * 


said that the new factory wing was building for him, 


‘his son, Herbert, Jr. And in that light, the boy glanced 


up at his father and read in the fine wrinkles playing 
around his father’s eyes something more than the sig- 
nature of greed. 

Perhaps it was the April sun and the throb of home- 
coming. Normally young Smith would have denied that 
the business of dollar-chasing could ever be anything 
but that. Normally the elder Smith’s evaluation of the 
new factory in terms of his son would only have im- 
pressed his son as a variety of selfishness. But now— 
now—Hang it all! Here is this phenomenon called Love 
which we fellows so searchingly examined at college and 
have found to be the biggest thing there is. In our 
young world you took everything of yourself and every- 
thing you had and offered it up unquestioning at the feet 
of Love. Well, and here his father took ten thousand 
square feet of additional floor space and placed it at his 
son’s feet. “When you are ready to step in.” What 
would one call that? 

“You'll have to pay some one thirty-five dollars a week 
to keep me from falling down the shaft, dad,” he said. 
He spoke in a joyous abasement. 

“That’s all right, son,” said the elder Smith. “There'll 
be a margin for mistakes. Here’s Mother.” 

Within the next five minutes came the solitary upflare 
of the war of the generations that was to illuminate this 
Easter holiday week, in the Smith home in Junction 
City. It was the ancient war between Herbert and his 
mother on the propriety of absorbing cupcakes in the 
kitchen before sitting down to dinner, to the imperil- 
ment of one’s appetite. As in former years Herbert had 
his way; first he ate three cupcakes and then he did 
handsomely by his dinner. But the victory left no 
rancor behind it. When, at the end of the week, the 
train pulled out of Junction City with young Herbert on 
board, and his parents on the platform, whatever bit- 
terness or sullen resentment or cold indifference there 
may -have been in the heart of any one of the three was 
not perceptible to the eyes of the present chronicler. 
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Ramsay Macdonald and the United States 
By Frank Dilnot 


the election of a new President or in America 

watches the rising power of a new Prime Minister. 
Personality in the highest position of responsibility in 
the respective countries has a strong effect on policy. 
Action may be taken by one or the other which will have 
repercussions across the Atlantic. While the President 
of the United States has more power than any king 
living or dead, the Prime Minister of Britain is infinitely 
stronger than the monarch to whom 
he has to pay obeisance as a subject. 

In the present state of world affairs 
it is of concern to all of us, American 
or British, to know what Mr. Mac- 
donald’s mental attitude is towards 
the United States. He is for peace, 
good will, and friendly relations— 
we may take that for granted. We 
have to get behind these formularies. 
When a man becomes the selected 
head of a great nation he is its trus- 
tee for the time being; he has to 
serve its interests first and foremost. 
And it is to what he considers its 
true interests that the Governments 
of other nations are bound to turn 
their attention. Mr. Macdonald will 
be just as British as any other Prime 
Minister, and because there can be 
no illusions on that point we may 
well ask whether he has shown any 
signs of a special understanding of 
the people in the United States. 

Mr. Macdonald has had one deep 
and continuing passion in life—his , 
love for his dead wife, whom he mar- 
ried under romantic circumstances, 
whose sweetness and beauty exer- 
cised a commanding influence on him 
throughout their married days, and whose early death 
led him to write one of the most touching personal bi- 
ographies in the English tongue. It is interesting 
therefore to recall that ’way back in the eighteen- 
nineties Mrs. Macdonald, taking a deep interest in social 
affairs, was particularly desirous of learning what was 
being done to lighten the burden of life for the poor 
across the Atlantic. She had many friends in the 
United States; she drank in all that they could tell her 
in letters and she read innumerable books. 

Speaking of this period Mrs. Macdonald once said that 
outside our own Dominions, Germany and America were 
the two countries which she knew most thoroughly and 
with which she had the most voluminous and constant 
correspondence. Husband and wife went to the United 
States in 1897. It was as the result of an inspection 
of a system of licenses granted to home workers in 
Boston that she became the moving spirit in promoting 
a bill in Parliament to provide for the licensing of dwell- 
ing places where work was done. Although the bill had 
little chance of being passed it had considerable effect in 
stirring up. local health authorities in Britain and it 
gave leverage to the agitation of better inspection of 


[ is not mere idle interest which in Britain watches 





Britain’s Laborite Premier 


the conditions in which women were obliged to work. 

While the visit to the United States aroused new in- 
terest for Mr. Macdonald, it quite exhilarated Mrs. Mac- 
donald. Britain’s present Prime Minister has stated: 
“She revelled like a child in all she saw and she play- 
fully began a ‘novel of love’ on the time tables which 
American Railway Companies supply so liberally to their 
patrons. On that visit she made friends who remained 
in close touch with her throughout her life. They sent 
their friends to us and we sent ours 
to them.” 

Here is how Niagara impressed 


Mrs. Macdonald: 


It filled her with awe and joy. She 
did everything which young people do, 
like the Cave of the Winds, the “Maid of 
the Mist,” and the whirlpool, and she 
rushed as eagerly as a child to every 
point of vantage. Some people feel op- 
pressed by the might of Nature. She 
always identified herself with it. The 
mighty power of the waters, the noise, 
the laugh which haunts the gorge at the 
puniness of man, only strengthened her. 
She was in the tempest, 


The Macdonalds saw a good deal 
of America, visited Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Albany, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, and Philadelphia. Mr. Mac- 
donald sums up that visit as fol- 
lows: “From beginning to end, it was 
to her a return of riotous youth, 
when the mind delights in every new 
impression, and when every day 
dawns with a new revelation and sets 
with a freshened curiosity.” 

I set out these facts about Mrs. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s visit with her 
husband because they were a couple 
so utterly at one in their feelings and 
their thoughts that there can be no 
doubt Mr. Macdonald shared in her 
revivification. I am quite sure that for the rest of his 
life Mr. Macdonald will bear the imprint of that visit. 

Last year Mr. Macdonald published a little volume on 
“What Would Be the Foreign Policy of the Labour 
Party” if it came into power, and he devoted one chap- 
ter of it to the relations between the United States and 
Britain. He does not make the mistake of so many of 
his countrymen in 
believing that, since 
America is part of 
the Anglo-Saxon s 
world, it thinks like =“..|~ WY 
Britain in all direc- 3“ 
tions, and that its ciacgaaaall 
methods are pretty UN ek Al 
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much the same as 
our own. He real- 
ises that it is a great 
nation with a soul 
all its own. 

Here is an extract 
which gives an indi- 
cation of his vision: 
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We know America’s difficulties; we respect America’s 
suspicions. The American people are drawn from many 
diverse sources. ‘They have crossed the Atlantic with many 
bitter memories in their hearts. Their thoughts of Europe 
and of ourselves have been anything but friendly, and they 
have no intention of allowing the mighty state which they 
have done their full share in building up to become an 
adjunct to any Huropean Power, or to get mixed up in the 
diplomatic confusions and nationalist ambitions of European 
policy. Whocan blame them? What is there in our records 
to ore us to be superior judges or censors of their isola- 
tion 

The British Labour Party, however, comes fresh and free 
into the field. Whatever mistakes it. may make, it may be 
its fate to make, it is not responsible for the past. Above 
all it sees quite clearly that for the future we need a new 
diplomatic method, a new courage for peace and justice, a 
new faith in national and personal freedom, a new energy 
in democracy. The memories which make America suspicious, 
the various racial grafts which make it vigorously determined 
to keep away from Huropean entanglements, cannot regard 
a Labour Government in the same way as they would any 
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a policy which the best elements in America, east and 
west, must regard as good.” He declares that the main 
objective of a Labor Government would be to disestab- 
lish militarism not merely as an organization but as a 
trust, and to put an organization of law, concilation, and 
equity in its place. 

But, it is said, the trade and financial policy of a Labour 
Government will make codperation with America impossible, 
and we are sometimes even told by a kind of Fascisti coterie 
that occasionally shows itself here that America would im- 
pose a blockade in food stuffs upon us by reason of some 
Bolshevist action which in their nightmares they see us 
undertaking. No party will fulfil its international obliga- 
tions with more scrupulous care than the Labour Party. 
The responsible leaders of Labor, both on its industrial and 
its political sides, have shown again and again that to them 
an agreement is an agreement. 


He concludes by saying that the “advent of a Labour 
Government ought greatly to improve the chances of 








other Government. 


Yet he is not too sanguine concerning what would 
happen even with Labor in the saddle. 
American alliance is both stupid and dangerous; to 
dream of American. good-will and help is natural for 
any Government honestly and disinterestedly pursuing 


America and ourselves co-operating (certainly not alone, 


“To think of an 


for that does not enter into my mind) to increase the 
amount of peace, liberty, and justice in the political 
affairs of the world, and should that expectation be un- 
fulfilled it would be the failure of one of the most cher- 
ished dreams of the Labour Party.” 


“He Rambled; Didn’t He Ramble!” 


What Next in Russia? 
ELL, what next in Russia? Want- 
ed: a leader. Nature is careless 
about succession. After Julius Cesar 
she provided Augustus, to be sure, 
whence the Roman Empire; but a Met- 
ternich follows a Napoleon in the lead- 
ership of Europe, a Johnson succeeds a 
Lincoln, a Richard Cromwell inherits 
from an Oliver. You can’t count on 
Nature. 

The best proof of genius of the first 
order is that it attracts other genius to 
itself; it is the sun of a solar system. 
Witness Augustus Cesar, Ghenghiz 
Khan, Justinian, Napoleon, Lenin. But 
these planetary geniuses are naught in 
themselves. Their light is borrowed. 
Extinguish the sun, and what are they? 
They continue their course for a while, 
but more and more eccentrically, in 
blank space, in a universe no longer 
realized. If reports are to be believed, 
Sol Lenin’s planets are behaving in that 
way. 

Now that the world—dear old stupid, 
snobbish, conservative Aunt Mundy— 
has recovered from the awful shock 
caused by the impudent novelty of the 
Bolshevik experiment, she recognizes 
with pious satisfaction that after all it 
is “calculated” to fortify rather than to 
prejudice her conviction that “all is for 
the best.” They might have been more 
considerate, those Bolsheviks; they did 
give her such a turn, and the neurolo- 
gists charge such fees. But that’s over 
now. The experiment had to be made 
some time. And it was thoughtful of 
Nature to make it in Russia; it would 
have been so much nastier in England 
or in Germany. “And now,” says she, 
“the silly people—‘children of a larger 
erowth,’ as one of my bright boys called 
them—won’t be crying for Communism 
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any more, and we can begin again to 
tidy up for the millennium. And there 
must have been some good in Lenin, the 
dear peasants did love him so.” 


Aunt Mundy is not entirely “out.” It 
was clement of Nature to make the ex- 
periment in Russia instead of, more con- 
vincingly, in a more highly industrial- 
ized country, as England or Germany, 
The results of the experiment were suf- 
ficiently convincing to kill by the 
object-lesson afforded similar incipient 
experiments in Hungary, Italy, Ger- 
many, even Britain. Who then will 
deny the beneficent effects of that ex- 
periment or the benevolence of Nature 
therein? From the point of view of its 
human instruments, it was a dismal 
failure; from the point of view of Na- 
ture the Dramaturge, and the appreci- 
ative members of the world audience, it 
was a tragedy perfectly calculated in 
accordance with the Aristotelian rules 
to “effect by pity and terror a purga- 
tion of those emotions.” 

So much for the beneficent effects of 
the experiment considered as a world 
object-lesson. But, some cavillers may 
interject, it was a little hard on the 
Russian people. I reply that Russia is 
in fact the chief beneficiary. Russian 
industry, an unnatural development 
quite unsuited to the genius of the Rus- 
sian people, has practically been extin- 
guished, and Russia, a country (thanks 
to the Bolsheviks) of peasant proprie- 
tors, will henceforth devote herself ex- 
clusively to agriculture—a consumma- 
tion ineffably beneficent, and worth all 
it has cost in life and treasure. 

As to the immediate future, I am not 
a Tiresias. The dispatches tell of up- 
risings over all the Russias: perhaps 
portending a reign of Chaos and Old 
Night. On the other hand, an Augustan 


genius may emerge competent to liqui- 
date the affairs of the bankrupt Bol- 
shevik régime and effect an easy trans- 
formation to a _ sensible and _ stable 
policy. There are really very few 
Simon-pure Bolsheviks left and they 
could be gradually rid by including 
them in the Russian immigration quotas 
for the United States. There are places 
waiting for Djerjinsky and the other 
bigwigs in the American movies. The 
Tsarist swells are gradually being pro- 
vided with American heiresses. The 
dead are dead. La comédie est finie. 
Lenin, why so beloved? Because he 
was long since mythized, apotheosized, 
by the Russian masses as a kind of 
Russian Prometheus. He was the agent 
of peasant proprietorship; a gift equal 
to that of fire. That he was an unwill- 
ing agent, they do not know. Their 
sufferings from the Bolshevik régime 
they do not associate with him; au con- 
traire. He was the instrument of im- 
measurable blessings entirely despite 
himself. For the rest, this hideous little 
Tatar, by-blow of the Golden Horde, 
was one of the world’s greatest men, 
perfectly intrepid, an embodiment of 
ruthless energy, an Emersonian Repre- 
sentative Man, a Carlylean Hero. 


The Russian Augustus will be well — 


advised to turn over the Russian oil 
regions to Russia’s creditors, thus at 
one time reéstablishing Russian credit 
and, which is quite as important, rid- 
ding the oleaginous curse. 

One word more. Capitalism has been 
vindicated, “in principle.” But if the 
capitalists have not completely taken 
to heart the lesson so considerately pro- 
vided by Nature in the Bolshevik ex- 
periment, it is to be hoped that Trotsky, 
Djerjinsky, Zinoviev et Cie will whoop 
things up 2 while longer. 
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RESIDENT COOLIDGE took his 
first purely political step this week 
when he came to New York from Wash- 
ington and addressed a National Re- 
publican Club dinner. His speech, which 
was radioed over the country, summed 
up the platform on which the President 
will go before the people for reélection 
next fall. According to Carter Field in 
the New York Tribune, “there was no 
sharp shock of surprise in his speech.” 
The President set forth his views on 
the necessity for tax revision, against 
the soldier bonus, as to the necessity of 
prompt Federal action to help the farm- 
ers of the country in their desperate 
financial situation, defending the sale 
of arms to the Obregon Government in 
Mexico, and last, though most interest- 
ing of all, so far as human equation is 
concerned, on Teapot Dome. 

At this stage of his address the Presi- 
dent almost reached oratory. His sen- 
tences had a ring of sincerity and de- 
termination which swept his audience 
into almost campaign-like enthusiasm. 
Up to this point the President had read 
his prepared address clearly and with 
emphasis, but with a total lack of any 
oratorical effort. When he reached this 
stage he delivered his points straight at 
the audience, without looking at the 
printed copy before him. 

“It is my duty,” he said, “to extend 
to every individual the constitutional 
right to the presumption of innocence 
until proven guilty. But I have another 
duty equally constitutional, and even 
more important, of securing +he en- 
forcement of the law. In that duty I 
do not intend to fail.” 

In line with this policy the President 
earlier in the week refused over a Sen- 
ate resolution to request the resignation 
of Secretary of the Navy Denby. The 
New York Times in commenting on 
this said: “Most commentators thought 
that the President had taken a courage- 
ous stand in refusing to call for the res- 
ignation of Secretary Denby in the face 
of the adoption of the Robinson resolu- 
tion expressive of the sense of the Sen- 
ate. But there was criticism of the 
President for having failed to ask for 
Mr. Denby’s resignation. This came 
mainly from those Senators or members 
of Congress who have expressed them- 
selves as thinking Mr. Denby should not 
longer remain in the Cabinet. 

“Chairman Hull, of the Democratic 
National Committee, issued a statement 
on the refusal of the President to heed 
the Senate resolution calling for Mr. 
Denby’s resignation. Jn it he said in 
part: 

“It is greatly to be regretted that 
President Coolidge did not seize the op- 
portunity to demand the resignation of 
Secretary Denby immediately following 
the revelations of the loans from Do- 





heny and Sinclair to former Secretary 
of the Interior Fall. Having failed to 
act then, it is not surprising that he 
fails to act now in response to a Senate 
resolution calling for Secretary Denby’s 
resignation.’ ” 


Congress 


Another Cabinet member whose resig- 
nation may be requested by Senate res- 
olution is Attorney Daugherty. Sen- 
ator Wheeler, of Montana, made this 
announcement following Mr. Daugher- 
ty’s plea, in a letter to Senator Willis, 
of Ohio, that the Senate investigate his 
official record before acting on the reso- 


Woodrow Wilson 


lution calling on President Coolidge to 
demand his resignation. Mr. Wheeler, 
who introduced the resignation resolu- 
tion, said he would not press for it pend- 
ing action on the investigation de- 
manded. 

Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, is 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
Should the Wheeler proposal carry, as 
many observers believe it will since Mr. 
Daugherty himself has asked for the in- 
quiry, the Attorney General will face 
before the committee, among others, 
Senators Reed of Missouri, Borah of 
Idaho, Caraway of Arkansas, and Nor- 
ris of Nebraska—three of whom have 
been active in their advocacy of his res- 
ignation. Senator Reed is conceded to 
be one of the best cross-examiners in the 
Senate. 

In the meantime activity on the Mel- 
lon tax plan has continued in both 
House and Senate. Joint plans of the 
Republican and Democratic forces for 
the coming debate on the Mellon Tax 


Reduction Bill, says the New York 
Times, led to a tentative agreement 
that the principal subject of contro- 
versy, the surtax. rates, would be taken 
up Tuesday, and finished, if possible, by 
a vote on the night of February 20, or 
the next afternoon. 

Although both sides are lined up for a 
determined battle over the Mellon bill, 
apparently there seems to be no inten- 
tion to delay its passage through the 
House, but a desire to avoid extraneous 
discussion. 

The virtual agreement to debate the 
surtax rates Tuesday was reached at a 
full meeting of the Ways and Means 
Committee, at which there was more 
harmony than had been expected. Chair- 
man Green and Representative Garner, 
the Democratic tax leader, discussed 
plans and procedure amicably and par- 
tisanship was barred. : 

Mr. Green asked Mr. Garner if he 
would agree to limit general debate to 
the last three days of this week—the 
bill will be taken up Thursday. At first 
Mr. Garner consented enthusiastically, 
but when he realized how many Demo- 
crats wanted time to talk he suggested 
it would be difficult to stop the Niagara 
of oratory until Monday. 

In an effort to expedite the bill, Rep- 
resentative Garner then asked for a 
definite date to take up the surtaxes. 
After a discussion it was agreed that if 
general debate could be stopped early 
on Monday, enough of the bill could be 
completed that afternoon to reach the 
income rates on Tuesday. It will be 
necessary, however, to defer considera- 
tion of taxes on unearned income until 
after the surtaxes are disposed of. 


German Discourtesy 

The German Embassy in Washington 
started something this week it looks as 
though it could not finish when it failed 
to fly the Embassy flag at half-staff dur- 
ing the hours of the late President 
Woodrow Wilson’s funeral. This in 
spite of the proclamation of formal na- 
tional mourning by President Coolidge. 
The blame for the matter has been vari- 
ously placed, Ambassador Wiedfeldt, 
though directly responsible, referring to 
an alleged telegram from Chancellor 
Streseman of Germany authorizing him 
to do as he chose. In Germany the act 
has been branded as “stupid” and it is 
probable Ambassador Wiedfeldt will be 
recalled. The American Department of 
State, however, has decided to take no 
action in the matter. 


Teapot Dome 

Oil from Teapot Dome continues to 
soil official and ex-officialdom in all di- 
rections. The spike in the McAdoo 
presidential wheels, placed by Doheny’s 
testimony that the ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury had received vast sums in his 
employ, has apparently not been re- 
moved by any subsequent denials or 
testimony. On receiving word of the 
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trend in his direction that the investi- 
gation had taken, Mr. McAdoo ad- 
dressed an open letter to Chairman Len- 
root of the Public Lands Committee de- 
nying that he had anything to do with 
the leases in question and announcing 
that he had severed his connections with 
the Doheny interests. 
The text of Mr. McAdoo’s letter fol- 
lows in part: 
“Hotel Hamilton, Washington, February 7, 
1924. 
“Hon. Irvine L. Lenroot, Chairman, Public 
Lands Committee. 
“My Dear Senator: 
“Since my arrival here yesterday a copy 
of the letter to you from Mr, EB. L. Doheny 
has been shown me correcting his testi- 





Keystone. 


C. Francis Jenkins, of Washington, with his new inven- 
tion, “the visual radio,” by means of which it is possible 
to see what is sending the radio concert—machine, soloist, 


or orchestra 


mony before your committee with respect 
to the aggregate counsel fees paid to my 
former law firm, Messrs. McAdoo, Cotton 
& Franklin, and the annual retainer to my- 
self. Mr. Doheny’s letter confirms my 
statement issued recently in Los Angeles, 
namely, that my said firm received $100,000 
in fees and that I have received as special 
counsel at Los Angeles $25,000 per annum 
for the past two years and that Mr. Do- 
heny’s previous statement that there had 
been paid to me or to my firm and myself 
$250,000 was incorrect. Despite this cor- 
rection I desire to appear and testify be- 


fore your committee immediately. I con- 
ceive (notwithstanding that Mr. Doheny’s 
letter emphasizes his testimony to the effect 
that neither I nor my firm were ever em- 
ployed in any way in connection with any 
matter relating to the contracts and leases 
which have been under investigation by 
your committee) and that it is my right to 
submit to your committee and to the Amer- 
ican people a complete statement of my 
professional association to Mr. Doheny’s 


companies in order to show conclusively . 


and succinctly that neither as counsel nor 
in any other capacity have I had any rela- 
tion near or remote to the contracts and 
leases which have been the subject of in- 
vestigation before your committee. 

“It is also important that I appear 
promptly, because the newspapers through- 
out the land have blazoned 
my name on the front page 
in glaring type in the most 
unfair and libelous manner, 
as though I were involved in 
some way in this nauseating 
scandal. This has had the 
wholly unfair effect of divert- 
ing attention temporarily at 
least from the real culprits— 
an ex-member of the Cabinet 
-of this Administration, who 
appears to have acted cor- 
ruptly and to have grossly 
betrayed a public trust. I 
am not willing that the in- 
nocent shall be made to suffer 
in order that the guilty may 
be protected or shielded by 
this transparent effort to 
bring odium upon innocent 
men connected with a former 
Administration. 

“In several capacities in 
which I served the Govern- 
ment during the Administra- 
tion of the late President 
Wilson my record is an open 
book. I invite the most search- 
ing investigation of my offi- 
cial conduct while in public 
office if it has not already 
been made. I betrayed no 
trust while I was in office, 
neither did I enrich myself at the ex- 
pense of my' country or its people nor 
permit any other man to do so. As Secre- 
tary of the Treasury I received a salary 
of $12,000 per annum only, and as Director 
General of all of the railroads of the 
United States I served without additional 
compensation. After the armistice was 
signed in 1918 I resigned as Secretary of 
the Treasury, because after six years in 
office I was in reduced circumstances and 
my health was seriously impaired.” 

According to the New York Times, 
Mr. McAdoo has asked David L. Rock- 
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well; his campaign manager, to call a - 


conference in Chicago of leaders in the 
McAdoo movement from all parts of the 
country to determine whether he shall 
continue to stand as an active candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency. 

In his letter to Mr. Rockwell Mr. Mc- 
Adoo also asks that progressives out- 
side of the Democratic party, and repre- 
sentatives of labor and the farmers be 
invited to participate in the conference, 
and that those who attend “be cold- 
blooded” about saying whether he should 
or should not remain in the race for the 
nomination. 

“If they think I am unavailable,” Mr. 
McAdoo wrote, “I shall gladly withdraw 
and fight as a private in the ranks; if 
they think I should lead, I will do so 
with all the power that is in me.” 

Mr. McAdoo’s letter also contains a 
charge that “the powerful financial in- 
fluences” which he “had to fight for six 
years” while serving as Secretary of the 
Treasury, “unscrupulous railroad offi- 
cials who have filed false claims against 
the Government, the bosses and other 
sinister influences, are determined to 
control Government at any cost,” and 
are arrayed against him because they 
fear to have a man in the Presidency 
who “knows them and their methods.” 

Another political aspirant smattered 
by the deluge of oil is Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, whose New York gubernatorial 
boom is on the wane, according to the 
comment of Republican leaders from all 
parts of the State, here to attend the 
meeting of the Republican State Com- 
mittee at the National Republican Club. 


Vanderlip Breaks Out 
According to the New York Tribune, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, international finan- 
cier and former president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, charged the last 
Administration with many questionable 
practices and called upon President 
Coolidge to institute a general house- 
cleaning, in a speech before 125 mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club, in Ossining. 
He spared no one in his sweeping 
assertions as his hearers rose to their 
feet and cheered. The Teapot Dome 
scandal, the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
Shipping Board, and the late President 
Harding himself were included. 
“A certain Marion newspaper sold 
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for $550,000 when it was well known to 
every one that it was not worth half 
that sum,” he said. 

“Two young men of no financial 
standing purchased it. Everybody in 
Washington, including the newspaper 
correspondents, knows this, but no one 
wants to look under the edge of a 
shroud. 

“Where did the money come from? 
Where did it go? These are matters 
of public interest. The last Adminis- 
tration stands challenged. We cannot 
wait for Congress or the courts, espe- 
cially when we remember that Mr. 
Daugherty is Attorney General.” 

The banker spoke as a man does who 
is thoroughly angry. So roused was he 
that when Albert Kamp, the toastmas- 
ter, called upon him he forgot to address 
the chairman, but faced his audience 
and launched directly into his address. 

“Lack of courage and leadership is 
the underlying evil in American life to- 
day,” he said. “In the church we pro- 
fess to believe a lot of philosophy which 
we don’t believe and which we know is 
not true. The newspapers do not keep 
us fully informed because they do not 
dare to print all they know. 

“Washington may well beware of the 
resentment of the country. There is a 
sense of outrage throughout the whole 
nation. If the situation is not met with 
a firm hand and fearless determination 
the Government will feel the extreme 
weight of public displeasure. 

“Political dividing lines have disap- 
peared in the general indignation. 
McAdoo testified that he was only act- 
ing as a reputable attorney for a rep- 
utable client in the oil matter, but, like 
any boy with stolen jam, he dropped 
that client immediately after the client 
had testified before the investigating 
committee. 
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“Coolidge has a great opportunity, 
but he needs to have sufficient courage 
to go to the bottom regardless of 
which party he hits.” 


Benes to Lecture 

The Institute of Politics at Williams 
College achieved a great addition to its 
corps of lecturers when word was re- 
ceived this week from President Gar- 
field that Edouard Benes, Prime Minis- 
ter of Czecho-Slovakia, and dominant 
personal power in the Little Entente, 
will come to the United States next sum- 
mer to deliver a course of lectures at 
the Institute’s* fourth annual session. 


England 


\HE most important news of the week 
from England is the debut of the 
Labor Government in the House of 
Commons. A packed house heard Pre- 
mier Macdonald outline his policy, in 
which he offered a big housing construc- 
tion scheme, aid to trade and financial 
security, and use of the League of Na- 
tions in foreign affairs. According to 
the account in the New York Times, 
Premier Macdonald began his speech 
by dwelling upon the unique circum- 
stances in which-he was placed. Owing 
to the balance of parties there would 
inevitably be an alteration in the House 
of Commons habits, he said, and he 
made it clear that the Labor Govern- 
ment would look with no alarm upon 
such devices as snap divisions. 

With some scorn he dealt with the 
fears that had been advertised regard- 
ing the advent of a Labor Government 
and he pointed to the price of consols 
as an answer. 

“We are not going to pursue a policy 
of tranquillity,” said the Prime Minis- 
ter. “We are going to pursue a fuller 
policy, a policy of confidence.” 
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The Reparation Commission in Paris, investigating Germany’s financial status 


There were Opposition cheers when 
the Prime Minister intimated that the 
resolutions carried at the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference would be placed be- 
fore the House. 

Turning to foreign affairs, which he 
dealt with last, the Prime Minister 
sought to justify his action in recog- 
nizing Russia, stating that preliminary 
to any settlement was recognition. He 
declared he would insist firmly upon a 
discontinuance of propaganda; a com- 
plete statement would be sent to Mos- 
cow of all outstanding differences and 
all pledges made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarding debts, and an Anglo- 
Russian commission would discuss debts, 
credits, and territorial waters. 

The Prime Minister took this first op- 
portunity of paying a tribute to the 
instant, and hearty codperation of M. 
Poincaré to the approaches he had 
made. “My first task,” he said, ‘was to 
create a healthier atmosphere. I had to 
make a gesture and to wait and see if it 
was responded to. It is these psycholog- 
ical things that are far more important 
than beastly clever dispatches, which, 
however politely handled by Ambassa- 
dors to the Ministers, are nevertheless 
like bricks thrown at their heads.” 

The final aim of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, he declared, was to come to an 
agreement on armaments. He was sure 
that if things were properly handled, 
France and the other nations of Europe 
would see that the great security of a 
nation was not in armaments, but in the 
justice of the position they held in the 
world. 

Finally, he looked to the League of 
Nations, which he hoped would be used 
more and more as an international body 
for the settlement of questions that 
any two nations themselves found it im- 
possible to settle direct. Germany must 
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come in, and he hoped Russia would 
come in, too. He predicted that, when 
America saw the League working out 
the European problem from the new 
point of view of enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism, she would come in also. 

“The feature of the debate in the 
House of Commons which followed Pre- 
mier Macdonald’s statement of policy,” 
says the New York Tribune, “was the 
critical attitude taken up by Herbert 
Asquith, leader of the Liberals, who 
severely scored Minister of Health 
Wheatley’s action in connection with 
what is known as the “Poplar policy.” 

“I wish to say,” declared Asquith 
flatly, to the accompaniment of Opposi- 
tion cheers, “that there is no least 
chance of that administrative act re- 
ceiving the countenance or approval of 
the Commons.” 

Mr. Asquith crossed to the Opposition 
side of the House to deliver this attack 
on the Labor Government. The stand- 
point he took is symptomatic of the 
vigilance with which he and his follow- 
ers are watching any slide of the Labor 
administration toward radicalism, but 
prospects of a Liberal defection from 
the Laborite camp seemed to fade out 
when John R. Clynes promised that op- 
portunity would be given for discussion 
of the Poplar decision. 

Ex-Premier Baldwin, speaking for the 
first time as leader of the Opposition, 
was more critical of this step which the 
new ministry has taken. He declared 
that all the European countries which 
owed Great Britain money were watch- 
ing closely to see what attitude was 
adopted with regard to Russia. 

Later Viscountess Astor, welcoming 
the Premier’s attitude on social reform, 
clashed with the Laborite Hales, who 
asked why the noble lady, instead of at- 
tending to the wellbeing of the rich, 
didn’t devote her energies to elimination 
of the slums. This drew a warm retort 
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Underwood & Underwood. 

Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, 

chief examiner of witnesses giving testi- 
mony on oil leases 


from the viscountess, who claimed her 
whole life was devoted to fighting for 
the poor, whereupon Mr. Hales dis- 
claimed any intention of attacking her 
personally, and said he was merely at- 
tacking the party to which she belonged. 


France 

UMORS continue from France to 
the effect that the days of Poin- 
caré as Premier are numbered. From 
highly responsible sources the New York 
Tribune “announces that France, with 
or without Poincaré, now stands on the 
verge of granting concessions which, 
even as recently as three months ago, 

appeared utterly out of the question. 
“Today it is known—although only 
vaguely—that the Dawes reparation 
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committee, which has been examining 
into the state of German finances in 
Berlin, is bringing back to Paris a gen- 
eral program for guaranties for repa- 
ration payments—credit operations and 
payments based on a balancing of the 
Reich budget. The recommendations 
are said to include control of the Ger- 
man railways by an international com- 
mission and an inter-Allied control of 
German custom revenues, which will 
be sufficient to constitute a complete 
guaranty of payment by the Reich, pro- 
vided the debt is reduced to a reason- 
able figure and Germany is allowed un- 
restricted use of her own resources, in- 
cluding the Ruhr and the Rhineland.” 

In the meantime the legislative fight 
pro and con Poincaré’s proposed taxa- 
tion increase goes on. The plan was 
severely attacked by Andre Tardieu. 
M. Tardieu spoke on the motion to in- 
crease present taxation by 20 per cent., 
which forms the third article of the 
Government’s scheme. By this increase, 
he said, the Government would raise the 
cost of living, would damage trade, 
would put additional burdens on the 
taxpayers of the country, and accom- 
plish nothing toward either the proposed 
aims of stabilizing the franc or meeting 
expenditure. 

The Premier, it is said, counts on a 
slight majority to put through his pro- 
gram. Speaking during the week in 
reply to an attack by the radical Heriot 
on that part of the program which aims 
to give the Premier extraordinary pow- 
ers, Poincaré said: “I am not a man 
who has silently harbored illusions 
about consular power. M. Heriot mis- 
takes me for another eminent personage 
whose shadow creeps timidly around 
certain political meetings and is not 
very strongly repulsed by M. Heriot 
and his party.” : 

Poincaré, it is said, is much pleased 
with the new English Labor Govern- 
ment’s. attitude toward France. 


Germany 


iggy Dawes reparation committee has 

left Berlin. The committee has 
devised complete machinery for the res- 
toration of German currency through 
the gold note bank, which is to be formed 
with the assistance of international cap- 
ital, and the seat of which is to be Ger- 
many. The bank will have a German 
for president and its board of directors 
will be made up equally of Germans and 
nationals of the Allies, so as to obviate 
the charge that the bank is controlled 
by either group. 

So far as Dr. Schacht’s plan for a 
gold credit bank is concerned, the com- 
mittee regards it as entirely feasible, 
provided it eventually will be absorbed, 
together with all other forms of cur- 
rency now in circulation in Germany, 
into the committee’s permanent gold 
note bank. 

The gold reserve of this bank will 
consist of about 50 per cent. of its total 
issue, with the idea, however, that this 
will be reduced as soon as Germany’s 
condition warrants her returning to the 
pre-war gold reserve proportion, which 
was 33 1-3 per cent. of the total of the 
pre-war circulation. — 
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The Penalty 


In all parts of the country “Americanization” societies are springing up like mushrooms. It is 
a good sign. It is also an ill omen. It is indeed encouraging that thousands and thousands of Ameri- 
cans should begin to interest themselves in the serious perplexities of our civilization. That these same 
thousands should do so in the spirit of the Old Adam, pleading that “the woman tempted me,” that is 
a disturbing symptom. 

In a widely distributed pamphlet entitled “Behind the Veil,” a society calling itself “Better America 
Federation” inveighs against the undermining and destructive effect of the multiplicity of our laws. 
It declares that “the total number of laws and ordinances in the United States today is two million,” 
and that “Congress and State Legislatures grind out more than ten thousand new laws annually, and 
eighteen thousand more are annually enacted by local councils and county legislation.” It then proceeds 
to argue that this situation is the result of the “sinister and vicious intrigues of the Communist Interna- 
tionale,” which seeks to “create confusion by passing such a multiplicity of laws as to render sane 
execution of them an impossibility.” 


It may well be that the Internationale is intriguing in this fashion, just as “the woman” in the old 
story did hand Adam the apple. But to hold the Internationale responsible for our increasing “lethargy” 
and to excuse our own weakness and folly by asserting that “we have been steadily doped” is worse 
than buncombe. It marks the beginning of fanatical dogmatism, and leads straight to the adoption of 
autocratic methods as repugnant as those of Russia’s dictatorship of the proletariat. Witness some 
of the aforesaid Federation’s proposed remedies: 

Require in all schools and colleges the teaching of American principles and 
ideals in order that patriotism shall be fostered toward creating the true 
spirit of America in the upbuilding of American citizenship. 
Strict enforcement of every law against sedition. 

. A nation-wide campaign of edu- 








THE LIBERAL LEAGUE cation to revive and stimulate 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS i eteond ea ssn 
AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM MAY 8, 1923 as the best and safest ever known. 
CASH wa $1, 1925 As though the true spirit of America could 
Membership Dues .............0+5 $6,161.00 be created! 
Tol Cake a : priebtecsin® ‘ai $8,909.68 As though sedition trials could advance the 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS: cause of political liberty ! 
pgs Sool mnt Cee As though political progress were anathema! 
“a Stenographers, Clerks, sibs Surely these are not the days when we can 
Circularizing, Postage, Stationery brag of having the “best and safest Govern- 
Ph ac ce ee Weeki . a. 1,596.26 ment ever known.” Theoretically and officially 
poration for lokecnient’ Sal, we have adopted the principle of democracy in 
af onto nn and Other seein government. Practically and secretly we are 
Furniture and Fixtures .......... 295.00 flirting with the methods of autocracy. Bu- 
—— ng a and Mis- ean reaucracy is as strongly entrenched at Wash- 
Total Cash DEAMARUNNENEE assoossscnssasanace 8,597.57 ington as ever bureaucracy was in Germany. 
Balance of Cash in Bank and on Hand Less efficient than the latter, it is more venal. 
PORN DET BI WNOLS oo own essicsneuacanens $312.11 : : 
ee : Behold the Bureau of Indian Affairs! Con- 
We hereby certify that we have audited the books of ee : bees 
account of the Liberal League and that in our opinion stitutional amendments galore violate the spirit 
the above statement represents a true and correct report. of the original Constitution and untold laws 
sag vg ng tae play ducks and drakes with its highminded 
intent. 
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Constitution tinkerers, legislation mongerers, and bureaucrats are always political fundamentalists. 
In the legislature of New Jersey, political fundamentalists are now urging the passage of a bill which 


provides that 


“No history or textbook or reference book shall be adopted for use or be 
used in any of the public and private schools located in the State of New 
Jersey which ignores, omits, discounts, or in any manner belittles, falsifies, 
misrepresents, distorts, doubts or denies the events leading up to the 
Declaration of American Independence or those connected with the War of 
Independence or any other war in which this country has been engaged.” 


This sort of thing is happening in many States of the Union. Our political fundamentalists decry 
the multiplicity of laws, and proceed to heap laws upon laws. They warn us of the destruction of the 
American spirit, and undertake to enslave this spirit. They clamor for efficiency and incorruptibility 
in government, and bestir themselves to make it more difficult for government to be efficient, and less 
difficult for government officials to be venal. 


We do not believe that our federal, or State, or municipal officials prefer corruptness to honesty 
or incompetency to efficiency. We do believe that we have fallen into the error of conceiving of 
government as governments were conceived of wherever the autocratic principle of State prevailed, 
and that having a democratic form of government, we are, in consequence, piling burdens upon our 
government which must finally break its back. Government cannot be efficient when its functions are 
extended to all matters of public, not to say private, interest. Public officials cannot be efficient when 
the increasing functions of political government necessitate the organization of one bureau after the 
other until the total number of bureaus can be ascertained only with the greatest difficulty, and the 
total number of officials is legions. In a democratically organized government bureaucrats are subject 
to temptations of which we of the dormant majority know little. When a democratic government is 
expected to legislate on all public affairs, impa- 
tient citizens are inclined to justify to them- 
selves a resort to underhanded procedure. 





THE LIBERAL LEAGUE’S 
BELIEF AND POLICIES 


These and related evils are not cured by the The Liberal League is a body of American 


waving of the flag or by patting ourselves on citizens who believe that individual liberty 
the back and calling ourselves the “best that should be curtailed by law only in so far as 
ever was.” They cannot be cured by any single public safety and order undoubtedly require 
American, no matter how sturdy, upright, or and who desire 

intelligent he may be. They cannot be cured To foster intelligent and active loyalty to 
by any President. They can be cured only if the principle of representative government, 


you and I, having an unflinching faith in the To build up respect for law and obedience 


great principle of our civilization, are willing to laws, ‘ : tes 
to get together and face the real peril that To encourage self-reliance in the individual 
citizen, 


confronts our civilization and our government. To check indiseri A lesi 
Not one of us knows the remedy. We may leashed ee ee ee ee 
° P . . . 9 
discover it in common council. To facilitate the swift and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, and 
The professed liberal who sulks in his tent To oppose the pre ioees of the govern- 
cuts no heroic figure. He irks us more than ment by organized minorities. 
the sleeping dolt in the neighboring tent. The Hi peu abgeees Mull: cdistidias wlth the 
latter reposes in the blessed assurance that all Secretary of the Liberal League, 437 Fifth 
is well. The former knows the penalty of Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
inaction. 
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Book Reviews 
Saving the Church 


Ture CHURCH ON THE AVENUE. By Helen 
R. Martin. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. : 

THe High Way. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 


HESE two books suggest some in- 

teresting comparisons and contrasts. 
They are both the work of women novel- 
ists of the older generation. Mrs. 
Martin is more distinctively a novelist 
than Mrs. Mason, who has always been 
as frankly concerned with religious and 
social problems as with the art of story- 
telling. But Mrs. Mason is, for me, by 
far the finer story-teller of the two. 
Mrs. Martin’s method is rather coarse 
and obvious, by contrast. She has com- 
paratively few characters, which she 
has presented again and again, under 
different names, in her successive novels 
about the Pennsylvania “Dutch.” We 
seem to know almost enough by now, 
about Leitersville, its vulgarity, its hy- 
pocrisy, its greed; its narrow dominat- 
ing males and cringing or complacent 
or feebly rebellious females. 

We hear about it again in “The 
Church on the Avenue.” Leitersville is 
once more presented to us through the 
eyes of certain outsiders. In this in- 
stance they are the Reverend Robert 
Watts and his wife Jane. The parson 
is a Scotchman, but seems to have the 
obstinacy, without the stern principles, 
of his race. Jane, but newly married, 
adores her husband without much re- 
gard to his character or profession. He 
is big and handsome, and she can’t re- 
sist him physically; and this, on her 
own showing, is the basis of their union. 
Jane is a college-bred American who 
has been among the radical group in her 
class. The Reverend Robert is every- 
thing that is conventional and reac- 
tionary. 

Now the Church on the Avenue, like 
all things else in Leitersville, is under 
the thumb of old Jacob Leiter. He, to 
put it flatly, is (with a Pennsylvania 
Dutch accent) nothing more nor less 
than the wicked and hypocritical dea- 
con of melodrama—or the ruthless 
financier of the movies. He has no 
principles about anything, takes no 
special pains to conceal the moral sor- 
didness of his private life and personal 
motives. But he finds the Church a 
useful agency for strengthening his de- 
fences as an employer of labor and a 
trespasser on public rights. 

Therefore when a strike is menaced, 
he looks upon the Leitersville clergy as 
handy shepherds to gather in and sub- 
due the erring sheep. This suits the 
Reverend Robert well enough, since all 
he asks is to keep his snug berth until 
the chance comes to change it for a bet- 
ter one. This, of course, is where the 
open clash comes with his sweet but 
high-spirited wife. She cannot be his 
helpmate in poltroonery and compro- 
mise. For a time they are openly at 
odds. Her position is strengthened by 
the offensive tactics against Leiterism 
employed by her college chum Augusta, 
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and by the uncompromising attitude of 
another Reverend of the neighborhood, 
who is everything in the flesh and the 
cloth that the Reverend Robert is not. 

Rev. Mr. Calloway and the wife of 
Rev. Robert Watts are in perfect accord 
as to what is the matter with Leiters- 
ville. Their conversation on this theme 
has an antiphonic quality: 

“We see in Leitersville, don’t we, that 
we truly do have in America a ruling 
class and a subject class,” said Jane. 

“And although we know that genuine 
morality is not possible to men of no 
backbone,” chimes Calloway, “yet you’ll 
find that even good Christians will re- 
sent the growing independence of the 
working clavses.” 

“For the working classes to cease to 
cringe causes great inconvenience to the 
other classes!’”’ added Jane. 

“But if you ask the Christian min- 
isters of Leitersville or anywhere else, 
to preach against bossism here, against 
exploitation and oppression in the na- 
tion, how many of them will dare do 
at?” 

“They will tell you that that is quite 
outside their sphere,” said Jane. 

And so on. We really can’t hide from 
ourselves the fact that the person 
speaking here and through many of the 
pages of this book is not anybody but 
Mrs. Martin. It is she who, when Leit- 
erism triumphs, and Calloway is driven 
out of the Church, and Robert Watts is 
correspondingly elevated therein—it is 
the author, not the alleged Jane, who 
draws the moral: 

“Robert Watts, the inveterate com- 
promiser with his Christian principles, 
had been lifted to the highest post the 
Church had to give; while Clement Cal- 
loway, the man who refused to compro- 
mise, was repudiated by the Church as 
an intolerable nuisance. 

“ ‘And, that,’ concluded Jane, ‘is the 
Church of to-day!’ ” 

Mrs. Martin is the daughter of a 
«(Pennsylvania Dutch) clergyman. Mrs. 
Mason is a clergyman’s wife. Both 
have intimate knowledge of the pro- 
blems and practical difficulties of the 
Protestant American ministry during 
the past half century. Their general 
views of what these problems mean and 
what the future of the Church rests 
upon are sharply opposed. To Mrs. 
Martin, the trouble with the Church is 
that it is the property of the privileged 
classes, definitely ranked on the side of 
“capital” against “labor.” Its spiritual 
function is, for her, bound up with its 
function as a direct social agent— 
or rather as a humanitarian force prop- 
erly exerting itself on the side of the 
laborious and great-hearted many as 
against the idle and little-hearted few. 

For Mrs. Mason the issue is quite 
other. She sees the Church of the fu- 
ture standing or falling by its spiritual 
integrity or weakness—the purity or 
half-heartedness of its faith. She is 
sure that works without faith are of no 
avail—are not, at least, a true product 
of the Church. By the Church she 
means (like Mrs. Martin) the Protes- 
tant Church. She by no means fails to 
grant the enormous advantage of the 
Roman Church in its reliance, and in- 
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sistence, upon an unchangeable dogma. 
But it is for Protestantism that she in- 
vokes a similar uncompromising ac- 
ceptance of the Apostle’s creed. Hers 
is, in its gentle and intelligent fashion, 
a plea for “fundamentalism,” for the 
old faith as the only possible faith for a 
living and constructive Christianity. 

A plea gentle, intelligent, and impres- 


‘sive. “For this writer does not waste 


herself in resentment, or contempt of 
those who do not agree with her. And 
her story and people are real enough— 
that is, give us a sufficient sense of 
reality—to be worth knowing for their 
own sakes. Young Shannon is son of 
an old-fashioned parson. He himself 
has not meant to follow his father into 
the ministry, and has nearly completed 
his training as a civil engineer when 
the War breaks. He has a sort of 
revelation of what the war means: “I 
simply was bowled over by a sense of 
the awful blight of the new paganism 
—materialism—whatever you choose to 
call it. I saw how all the fellows, prac- 
tically all I knew or used to know in 
High School, were going in for technical 
preparation of some kind, all bent on 
increasing wealth or methods of physi- 
cal development like myself. Who was 
going in for Christian work? I hardly 
knew a man, although I was brought up 
in a minister’s family. Suddenly in 
those first dreadful months it came to 
me that the spiritual end of this civil- 
ization of ours had got to be kept up 
or a reversion to paganism was fairly 
on. Perhaps I was wrong, but I was 
impressed that material science, in all 
its thousand and one lines, was shoving 
God, the sense of God, and practice of 
the presence of God, out of His uni- 
verse. That it was as if Christ had not 
lived, had not died. If I could do any- 
thing it was up tome. . . That is all.” 

So young Shannon leaves his tech- 
nical school and enters the Divinity 
School at “Peterboro.” It is a school 
rather famous for its leadership in the 
Higher Criticism, as embodied specially 
in an old Professor Gregg, a man of in- 
ternational repute. Shannon believes 
that the Higher Criticism and the ques- 
tions it has raised, is largely respon- 
sible for the diminishing influence of 
the Protestant Church. He goes there 
to study the enemy against whom he is 
determined to carry on a lifelong fight. 
He is not a prig or a solemn zealot, but 
a healthy young athlete with a cheerful 
disposition. 

At once he finds himself pitted in- 
tellectually, or rather spiritually, 
against Professor Gregg. Gregg, in 
brief, is presented as a man who has 
gained the whole world of learning and 
lost the soul of his faith. We are to 
take it that he is, in-a way, a victim of 
Germany. In the German universities, 
during his brilliant youth, he has lost 
his belief in the inspired Book; in the 
divine Christ; and has set out after the 
will-o’-wisp of Truth as embodied in 
established facts. 

At Peterboro are many interesting 
neople, representative of the period, 
from the confessed rationalist who is 
Gregg’s son to the restless flapper who 
is his grand-daughter. Shannon has 
his own vivid personal life, his love 
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leadings and findings. But nothing 
shakes him in his belief or his courage 
to fight for his creed. Meanwhile old 
Gregg plays a losing game. Not all his 
intellectual pride and ingenuity of 


- scholarship can put off forever the day 


when he has to acknowledge that he has 
been seeking shadow instead of reality. 
That is a facer for him when the native 
Christian reports that one of Gregg’s 
favorite pupils has given up the attempt 
to be a missionary in India because he 
has nothing to teach; because he real- 
izes that “uplift,” the mere attempt to 
impose the civilization of the raw West 
upon that of the ancient East is an 
impertinence. And with Western schol- 
ars teaching that there is no gospel, 
that “the Jesus cult is but a pale reflex 
of Oriental legend,” the missionary has 
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no reason for being. This is too much 
for Professor Gregg—this and finding 
himself saluted as chief American 
representative of the German rational- 
ism which has largely brought about 
the war. He sees at last that it is im- 
possible for the Church to “substitute 
the thecries of materialism for the 
Word of God;” and frankly casts his 
lot, with young Shannon, among the 
“reactionaries” who believe that the 
world must have an Evangel or perish. 
Here in these two novels, then, we 
have the two opposing doctrines: that 
the Church must justify itself by wor- 
shipping God in man, through good 
works; and that it can only survive by 
clinging to the pure faith of the fath- 
ers. Not such peculiarly modern doc- 
trines, after all. H. W. BOYNTON 
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Brief Book Notes 


THE MAancrort Essays. By Arthur 
Michael Samuel. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company. 

It includes literary, archeological and 
historical essays. 

MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST. By 
B. C. Forbes. New York: B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company. $2. 

The aggressiveness, industry, history, 
and romance of the West are intermin- 
gled with the trials, difficulties, strug- 
gles, and achievements of the men in 
question. A book of the West. 

REASONABLE RELIGION. Emanuel Swe- 
denborg, His Message and Teach- 
ing. By E. Brayley Hodgetts. New 


(Continued on page 107) 
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My Daughter Eyra 


Paintings by Nikolai Fechin 


ONTEMPORARY Russian art was 
virtually unknown in this country 
until visitors at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893 were attracted to Re- 
pin’s striking canvas, “The Cossacks’ 
Reply to the Sultan Mohammed IV.” 
This was followed by the popular genre 
compositions of Makovsky and Vere- 
schagin’s paintings in the interest of 
peace. Then there was the chromatic 
fantasy of Anisfeld and the archaic 
magic of Roerich. But it was the real- 
ism of Fechin, born at Kazan in 1881 
and a disciple of Repin, which first cre- 
ated any considerable volume of Ameri- 
can appreciation of Slavic art. 

In 1910 the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh welcomed his paintings to its 
walls, and in that city the private gal- 
lery of Mr. W. S. Stimmel and the home 
of Mr. John R. Hunter house the most 
extensive collection of Fechin’s paint- 
ings anywhere to be found, whether in 
America or in Europe. Many of these 
have been lent for the present exhibi- 


Arden Gallery, New York 





Arden Gallery. The Lady in Pink 


tion at the Arden Gallery. Mr. Chris- 
tian Brinton gives the following char- 
acterization of the works now on view: 

“Neither theatric nor stylistic, and 
totally undisturbed by clamorous mod- 
ernism, this work is based upon discrim- 
inating analysis of the simple and 
actual, and upon sound, disciplined 
craftmanship. The paintings on view 
consist mainly of portrait studies of 
modest folk in and about Kazan, and a 
certain number of works completed 
since his arrival in our midst. Here is 
the father of the artist, also his wife 
and child. Here is a talented young 
woman from the Art School, there a 
man fishing, a thoughtful architect, a 
bright flower of the steppe, or little 
Kissa and her doll—all sincerely and 
truthfully presented. Free, vigorous 
drawing, the ability to catch subtle mod- 
ulations of light and shade, and to ren- 
der form with plastic power, are in 
ample evidence.” 
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Hauptmann and His “Hannele’’ 


BOUT thirty years ago a committee 
of experts, assembled in Germany, 
awarded the Grillparzer Prize to a 
young master, Gerhart Hauptmann— 
not for his “Weavers” (a prodigious 
work of genius) but for his lovely and 
mysterious little dream-play, or “dream- 
poem,” then named “Hannele.” 

It was this effort that a writer for a 
daily newspaper damned, in his wis- 
dom, a few days ago as an example of 
“dramatic dotage,’’ when it was revived 
after long neglect at the Cort Theatre, 
somewhat hurriedly, but most honestly, 
by Miss Le Gallienne and a group of 
other actors. 

Gerhart Hauptmann will no doubt 
survive the displeasure of his erudite 
detractors. He owes a great deal to the 
award of that Grillparzer Prize. It 
encouraged him to go on writing plays. 
And, incidentally, it led him to invent 
his “Sunken Bell,” the most popular and 
possibly most beautiful (though not 
most original) of all his dramas. 

Just thirty years ago, too, when 
Hauptmann was in America, his “Han- 
nele” was presented here in English— 
or near-English—prose and verse as a 
tribute to his genius. Some older men 
and women (among them three or four 
of our dramatic critics) will remember 
what an uproar it provoked, and how a 
band of foolish pietists, led by a gentle- 
man well known as “Commodore” Gerry, 
denounced it as blasphemous, and, with 
the assistance of a Tammany mayor, a 
district attorney, Inspector Byrnes, and 
certain newspapers, endeavored to pre- 
vent its performance. Mr. Gerry did 
succeed in preventing the appearance 
of a strangely gifted actress, Alice 
Pierce, in the title-part, on the plea 
that she was under age. But he did not 
succeed in killing “Hannele.” Despite 
the menace of arrest for Hauptmann 
(yes, Hauptmann, the foremost writer 
in Germany), and the deviser of its 


English—or near-English—rendering, ( 


“Hannele” was performed. And it was 
hailed by most who saw it as a master- 
piece. 
In my opinion (which may be worth- 
less) “Hannele” is, I do not say the 
\ greatest, but the most nearly original 
\drama the world had seen for ages. 
Barrie and some others have since then 
made more or less effective dream-plays. 
One, “Sister Beatrice,” is charming. So 
in its own way is the Reinhardt “Mira- 
cle.” But “Hannele” came first; and it 
stands squarely on its merits; needing 
neither the splendor of cathedrals nor 
the lure of extravagant costuming to 
make it beautiful. It is a work of pure 
\and rare imagination; a study in 
psychology, and in physiology; the 
analysis and the projection on the 
boards of what is passing through the 
mind and soul of a poor dying maid, 
near womanhood. It combines truth 
with fancy, poetry with grim, sordid 
realism, so ably that, even if judged 
—w it is much more than plau- 
sible. 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 


Whoever in the world, before Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, had made a drama 
out of the fancies, dreams, and mem- 
ories of a dying child? Later on, Mr. 
Zangwill tried his hand at something 
of the kind in a crude melodrama which 
he called “At the Moment of Death.” 
Alphonse Daudet once also dramatized 
“the souls of children.” But no one has 
yet come within many miles of this be- 





Nicholas Muray. 
Eva Le Gallienne as Hannele 


guiling and exquisite “Hannele.” Had 
he dared to do so (fortunately he did 
not dare), Puccini, as he has told me, 
would have turned it into an opera. 
The episodes in the dream of the un- 
happy little heroine are unfolded in one 
tour. The actual time required for 
their development in the brain of the 
poor child may have been less than one 
jminute, or one second. At the point of 
‘death a child, the illegitimate and mis- 
erable daughter of a village woman who 
|has passed on before her, has been so 
shockingly ill-used and beaten by her 
\drunken step-father that she has 
thrown herself into a pond. She is res- 
cued by a neighbor and borne gently to 
the local alms-house. A nurse and doc- 
tor come to tend her, with her school- 
master, of whom, in her brief hours of 
peace, she has learned something of Our 
Lord and His good angels. Hannele, 
half in love sub-consciously with her 
teacher, dreams of him as she sinks into 
sleep. First, though, she is haunted by 
visions of her cruel step-father, her 
dead mother, and one Dark Angel. 
“Death is the gate,” says a dream nurse 
to cheer her. But, being rather vain, 
the child dreads the thought of passing 
through that gate in wretched rags. 
And then, still sleeping, she recalls how 
Cinderella, in her rags, was clad in radi- 
ant robes. The village tailor (a dream 
tailor) brings her what she has long 
prayed for, a lovely dress and Cinder- 
ella’s slippers. Now she is ready. In 
her new raiment she lies down quite 


happily and seems to watch her own 
glad death and funeral. 

She sees her teacher—a dream teacher 
—kneel beside her bed, while her school- 


comrades ask her pardon for their un- | 
kindness to her during her sad life. A | 


procession of village mourners enters 
with an incredible crystal coffin, in 
which she is laid reverently. Her step- 
father, half drunk, scon follows, seeking 
her. He is confronted with the trans- 
figured schoolmaster, to whom Hannele, 
in her delirium, attributes the miracu- 
lous qualities of the Saviour. The step- 
father, now hated as the child’s mur- 
derer, slinks off to hang himself. And 
we have a miracle. A flower that lies 
upon the breast of Hannele glows 
brightly. The teacher calls on her to 
rise again. Good angels flutter round 
her as he leads her to the realm of rest 
and joy. She hears and sees the choirs 
that welcome her to Heaven. And then 
they fade away. We come back to real- 
ity. The maid is dead—dead, comforted 
by faith and hope. 

If this is blasphemy, what could be 
piety? 

Some of the passages in the English 
—or near-English—version of “Han- 
nele” (for which I confess my responsi- 
bility) seemed singularly touching at 
the performance. Among them were 
the dialogue for the dying child and the 
Shade of her Mother, and the scene re- 
vealing what is virtually the assumption 
of Hannele. 

To do justice to so simple and yet 
complex a work, one needs sympathy, 
simplicity, and imagination. It was not 
possible to give sufficient time to the 
rehearsing of the play; and, as a con- 
sequence, some things of much impor- 
tance to the result were marred at the 
Cort Theatre. But the sincerity, the 
earnestness, and the intelligence re- 
quired were evident in the Hannele of 
Miss Le Galliénne. Her little maid, 
however, should have seemed less 
healthy. Her voice should have been 
languorous and pathetic. There were 
moments in her acting, more especially 
when she knelt abashed at the feet of 
the transfigured schoolmaster, when she 
was beautiful. The Gottwald (the 
teacher) of Mr. Rathbone, alas, lacked 
tenderness and the imaginative quality, 
though, like Miss Le Gallienne’s Han- 
nele, it was unquestionably cerebral. 
One of the most exquisite “bits” was 
contributed by Miss Maddern, in the 
character of the Mother. The perform- 
ance as a whole was over-hurried, and 
it was a grave mistake to allow thin, 
untrained voices to “sing” the verses of 
the Three Angels. They should have 
been intoned. 

The music, “arranged by Mr. George 
Copeland,” was quite meaningless, ex- 
cept in the notable instance of the Death 
March which preceded the entrance of 
the Mourners. For this march, which 
was immensely helpful, credit should 
have been given to no less a composer 
than Debussy. 
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(Continued from page 105) 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$2.50. 

The author gives a short biographical 
and critical sketch and takes up sepa- 
rately Swedenborg’s revelations. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW GERMANY. By 
John Firman Coar. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

An able and most informing account 
of German conditions and affairs before, 
during, and after the war. 


ADJUSTING IMMIGRANT AND INDUSTRY. 
By William M. Leiserson. Ameri- 
canization Studies. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

In this volume Dr. Leiserson has 
treated in detail many aspects of this 
large question. 


THE Last DitcH. By Belle Willey Gue. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 
A romantic novel of the American 
Revolutionary War. 





Cherry Ripe 

R. EDEN PHILLPOTTS in his 
“Cherry Stones” (Macmillan, 
$1.25) carves little pictures in verse. 
He sings of the changing seasons in 
English woodland and wold, of the crea- 
tures of the forest and the heath, of an 
old woman at the fair, of life’s grim hu- 
mor and futility. A few illustrations: 


THE OLD MILL 
I know a.ruin on a hill, 
= there roared a great wind- 
mii, 
That spread its pinions every morn, 
To grind the valley people’s corn— 
In years long sped away ere you and I 
were born. 


Now, only stands a hollow cone 

In waving wheat and all alone 

Uplifted, but its empty core 

With names of lovers scribbled o’er; 

For men and maids still come each other 
to adore. 


Wind frets the weeds that dance aloft, 

And round about that upland croft, 

As round a rock the billow flows, 

Corn rustles to the ruin and glows, 

While close-joined names within the 
sun, or moonlight shows. 


FELINE ANYWAY 
“Life’s a cat with nine sharp tails,” 
Loud laments the man who fails. 
“Life’s a cat with nine good lives,” 
Answers him the man who thrives. 
Good or ill their fate may be, 
Life’s a cat, they both agree; 
Let what fortune haunt the house, 
Life’s a cat and man’s a mouse. 


My CHERRY TREE 
I carved a cherry-stone with care 
The precious hidden life to spare, 
Then planted it and saw it spring— 
A living, growing, hopeful thing. 


When I am quit of destiny, 

Friend, pray you seek my cherry tree, 
Eat of the blood-red fruit and trace 
My art upon each stone’s round face. 
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THE Way THINGS HAPPEN. By Clem- 
ence Dane. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

A story in three acts. Miss Dane dis- 
plays the sort of characterization and 
dialogue which attracted attention to 
her former works, “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment” and “Will Shakespeare.” 

THE LaDy OF BELMONT. By St. John G. 
Ervine. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

A play in five acts. 
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CLAW AND FANG. By Ernest Glanville. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Exhibits knowledge of the psychology 

and habits of the wild animals of South 

Africa. Illustrations by Warwick Rey- 

nolds. 

THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. 
Henry Halla, Saunderson. 
York: The Century Company. 

A call to faith and a plea for a return 
to the radiance of early and simple 

Christianity. 


By 
New 





Typee 
By Herman Melville 
Abridged by Frederick Houk Law 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Two sailors make their way into a 
remote valley of the Marquesas Islands. 
The cannibal inhabitants treat them 
well, but keep them prisoners. Toby dis- 
appears. Herman Melville, left alone, 
makes the best of a bad situation, and 
closely observes the customs of the 
savages. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

HE entrance to Marheyo’s habitation 
was through a long narrow opening 
in its wicker-work front. This passage 
for no conceivable reason that I could 
devise, was always closed, after the 
household had retired to rest, by draw- 
ing a heavy slide across it, composed of 
a dozen or more bits of wood, ingenious- 
ly fastened together by seizings of sin- 
nate. When any of the inmates chose 
to go outside, the noise occasioned by 
the removing of this rude door awak- 

ened everybody else. 

The very night which followed Mar- 
noo’s departure, about midnight, I 
arose and drew the slide. The natives, 
just as I had expected, started up, while 
some of them asked, “Arware poo awa, 
Tommo?” (where are you going, Tom- 
mo?). “Wai” (water), I laconically 
answered, grasping the calabash. On 
hearing my reply they sank back again, 
and in a minute or two I returned to 
my mat, anxiously awaiting the result 
of the experiment. 

One after another the savages ap- 
peared to resume their slumbers, and, 
rejoicing at the stillness which pre- 
vailed, I was about to rise again from 
my couch, when I heard a slight rust- 
ling—a dark form was intercepted be- 
tween me and the doorway—the slide 
was drawn across it, and the individual, 
whoever he was, returned to his mat. 
This was a sad blow to me; but as it 
might have aroused the suspicions of 
the islanders to have made another at- 
tempt that night, I was reluctantly 
obliged to defer it until the next. Sev- 
eral times after I repeated the same 
maneeuvre, but with as little success as 
before. As my pretence for withdraw- 
ing from the house was to allay my 
thirst, Kory-Kory, either supecting 
some design on my part, or else prompt- 
ed by a desire to please me, regularly 
every. evening placed a calabash of wa- 
te my side. 

engynder these inauspicious cir- 
cumstantes I again and again renewed 


the attempt; but when I did so, my 
valet always rose with me, as if deter- 
mined I should not remove myself from 
his observation. 

For hours and hours, during the 
warmest part of the day, I lay upon my 
mat, and while those around me were 
nearly all dozing away in careless ease, 
I remained awake, gloomily pondering 
over the fate which it appeared now 
idle for me to resist. When I thought 
of the loved friends who were thousands 


-and thousands of miles from the savage 


island in which I was held a captive— 
when I reflected that my dreadful fate 
would for ever be concealed from them, 
and that, with hope deferred, they 
might continue to await my return long 
after my inanimate form had blended 
with the dust of the valley, I could not 
repress a shudder of anguish. 

It must have been more than four 
months since I entered the valley, when 
one day, about noon, Mow-Mow, the 
one-eyed chief, suddenly appeared at 
the door, and said in a low tone, “Toby 
pemi ena” (Toby has arrived here). 
Gracious heaven! What a tumult of 
emotions rushed upon me at this start- 
ling intelligence! I leaped to my feet, 
and called wildly to Kory-Kory, who 
was reposing by my side. The startled 
islanders sprang from their mats; the 
news was quickly communicated to 
them; and the next moment I was mak- 
ing my way to the Ti on the back of 
Kory-Kory, and surrounded by the ex- 
cited savages. 

All that I could comprehend of the 
particulars which Mow-Mow rehearsed 
as we proceeded was that my long-lost 
companion had arrived in a boat which 
had just entered the bay. .These tidings 
made me most anxious to be carried at 
once to the sea; but to this they would 
not consent, and continued their course 
towards the royal abode. 

As soon as we had approached, I en- 
deavored to make them understand that 
I was going down to the sea to meet 
Toby. To this the king objected, and 
motioned Kory-Kory to bring me into 
the house. It was in vain to resist; and 
in a few moments I found myself with- 
in the Ti, surrounded by a noisy group 
engaged in discussing the recent intelli- 
gence. Toby’s name was frequently re- 
peated, coupled with violent exclama- 
tions of astonishment. 

I passionately besought Mehevi to 
permit me to proceed. Again and again 
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I renewed my petition to Mehevi. He 
regarded me with a fixed and serious 
eye, but at length reluctantly granted 
my request. 

Accompanied by some fifty of the 
natives, I now rapidly continued my 
journey, every few moments being 
transferred from the back of one to an- 
other, and urging my bearer forward 
all the while with earnest entreaties. 

It was evident that a boat had en- 
tered the bay, and I saw little reason 
to doubt the truth of the report that it 
had brought my companion. Every 
time, therefore, that we gained an ele- 
vation, I looked eagerly around, hoping 
to behold him. 

In the midst of an excited throng, 
who by their violent gestures and wild 
cries appeared to be under the influence 
of some excitement as strong as my 
own, I was now borne along at a rapid 
trot, frequently stooping my head to 
avoid the branches which crossed the 
path, and never ceasing to implore those 
who carried me to accelerate their al- 
ready swift pace. 

In this manner we had proceeded 
about four or five miles, when we were 
met by a party of some twenty island- 
ers, between whom and those who ac- 
companied me ensued an animated con- 
ference. Impatient of the delay 
occasioned by this interruption, I was 
beseeching the man who carried me to 
proceed without his loitering compan- 
ions, when Kory-Kory, running to my 
side, informed me, in three fatal words, 
that the news had all proved false— 
that Toby had not arrived—“Toby 
owlee permi.” 

My anticipations were but too cor- 
rect. In spite of the resistance I made, 
they carried me into a house which was 
near the spot, and left me upon the 
mats. Shortly afterwards, several of 
those who had accompanied me from 
the Ti, detaching themselves from the 
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others, proceeded in the direction of the 
sea. 

This convinced me that strangers— 
perhaps some of my own countrymen— 
had for some cause or other entered the 
bay. Distracted at the idea of their 
vicinity, and reckless of the pain which 
I suffered, I heeded not the assurances 
of the islanders that there were no 
boats at the beach, but, starting to my 
feet, endeavored to gain the door. In- 
stantly the passage was blocked up by 
several men, who commanded me to re- 
sume my seat. 

Guided by this consideration, I turned 
to Mow-Mow, the only chief present, 
whom I had been much in the habit of 
seeing, and besought him to allow me 
to go forward. He seemed to regard me 
as a froward child whom he must hu- 
mor. He spoke a few words to the na- 
tives, who at once retreated from the 
door, and I passed out-of the house. 

Unwilling to linger for a single in- 
stant when every moment might be so 
important, I motioned to a muscular 
fellow near me to take me upon his 
back; to my surprise he angrily re- 
fused. I turned to another, but with a 
like result. 

I became desperate, and, almost in- 
sensible to the pain which I suffered, I 
seized a spear which was leaning 
against the projecting eaves of the 
house, and, supporting myself with it, 
resumed the path that swept by the 
dwelling. To my surprise, I was suf- 
fered to proceed alone. 

Before I had proceeded a hundred 
yards I was again surrounded by the 
savages. In the midst of this tumult 
old Marheyo came to my side, and I 
shall never forget the benevolent ex- 
pression of his countenance. He placed 
his arm upon my shoulder, and emphat- 
ically pronounced one expression Eng- 
lish word I had taught him—‘“Home.” 
Fayaway and Kory-Kory were by his 
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side, both weeping violently; and it was 
not until the old man had twice repeat- 
ed the command that his son could bring 
himself to obey him and take me again 
upon his back. The one-eyed chief’ op- 
posed his doing so, but he was over- 
ruled. 

Never shall I forget the ecstasy I felt 
when I first heard the roar of the surf 
breaking upon the beach. Before long 
I saw the flashing billows themselves 
through the opening between the trees. 
Oh! gloriou: sight and sound of ocean! 
By this time the shouts of the crowd 
upon the beach were distinctly audible, 
and in the blended confusion of sounds 
I almost fancied I could distinguish the 
voices of my own countrymen. 

When we reached the open space, the 
first object that met my view was an 
English whale-boat, lying with her bow 
pointed from the shore, and only a few 
‘fathoms distant from it. It was manned 
by five islanders, dressed in short tunics 
of calico. My first impression was, that 
they were in the very act of pulling out 
from the bay. My soul sunk within me: 
but a second glance convinced me that 
the boat was only hanging off to keep 
out of the surf; and the next moment I 
heard my own name shouted out by a 
voice from the midst of the crowd. 

I perceived, to my indescribable joy, 
the tall figure of Karakoee, an Oahu 
Kannaka, who had often been aboard 
the “Dolly” while she lay in Nukuheva. 

Karakoee stood near the edge of the 
water with a large roll of cotton-cloth 
thrown over one arm, and holding two 
or three canvas bags of powder, while 
with the other he appeared to be prof- 
with the other hand he grasped a mus- 
ket, which he appeared to be proffering 
to several of the chiefs around him. But 
they turned with disgust from his of- 
fers, with vehement gestures waving 
him off to his boat, and commanding 
him to depart. ° 

I at once perceived that he was seek- 
ing to purchase my freedom. Animated 
by the idea, I called upon him loudly to 
come to me; but he replied, in broken 
English, that the islanders had threat- 
ened to pierce him with their spears, if 
he stirred a foot towards me. At this 
time I was still advancing, surrounded 
by a dense throng of the natives, sev- 
eral of whom had their hands upon me, 
and more than one javelin was threat- 
eningly pointed at me. 

I was still some thirty yards from 
Karakoee, when my farther progress 
was prevented by the natives, who com- 
pelled me to sit down upon the ground, 
while they still retained their hold upon 
my arms. The din and tumult now be- 
came tenfold. Still I saw that the 
Kannaka continued his exertions in my 
favor. 

In despair, and reckless of conse- 
quences, I exerted all my strength, and, 
shaking myself free from the grasp of 
those who held me, I sprang upon my 
feet and rushed towards Karakoee. 

Fearful that I might slip from them, 
several of the islanders now raised a 
simultaneous shout, and pressing upon 
Karakoee, menaced him with furious 
gestures, and forced him into the sea. 
Appalled at their violence, the poor fel- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The State and the 
Investor 


ee regulation of public utility 
companies, when justly and wisely 
administered, as is now the case in al- 
most all the States of this country, has 
proved the most effective means of pro- 
tecting the interests both of the public 
dependent on the services provided by 
such utilities, and of the investors 
whose money makes the rise and expan- 
sion of such companies possible. It is 
the decisions, and principles guiding the 
action, of the various State Commis- 
sions controlling public utilities which, 
by establishing values, fixing rates, and 
supervising the issue of securities, safe- 
guard the interest of both parties, the 
public and the investor, and by consid- 
erate protection of the investor’s income 
from utility securities assure the con- 
tinuous investment of additional capital 
such as is necessary to prosperity in the 
face of constantly increasing demands 
for service. 

Understanding by the investor of the 
influences which dominate public utili- 
ties should logically incline him to con- 
fidence in utilities securities, and the 
subject of State regulation of utilities 
is therefore a proper matter for his 
consideration. Though the matter is 
necessarily complicated in the multitude 
of its facts, it is by no means beyond 
comprehension. It may almost go with- 
out saying, however, that the investor 
will reach such a desirable understand- 
ing of the subject most easily if he 
avails himself of the services of the 
banks and investment companies which 
have made a special study of the matter, 
and are ready to give him information 
on every point involved. 

Rate fixing, which so often seems to 
the man in the street an endlessly com- 
plicated and illogical process, is simple 
in principle. The general principle is 
that the specific utility company is enti- 
tled to rates which will meet all the 
costs of operation, meet also certain 
losses in the value of the plant due to 
wear, and to the outgrowing, technically 
or otherwise, of equipment in which 
technical improvements are being made 

from time to time; and, in addition, to 
a profit which is reasonable in relation 
to the profits of other enterprises of 
similar stability, and which is great 
enough to attract the additional money 
required from time to time for the ex- 
pansion of the plant and service. 

Probably the points covered under 
the head of “value” are the most per- 
plexing to the average man. The con- 
siderations which bear on the determin- 
ing of value for rate-making purposes, 
and the setting of dividend income to 
the investor, are somewhat intricate. 
The newspaper-reading public, as ex- 
perience has shown many times over, is 
easily stirred up to wrath by political 
misinterpretation of the facts involved 
in the “value” at stake in any particu- 
lar rate question. This is a matter 
which the investor must take for grant- 
ed, without allowing himself to be 
2reatly disturbed. 

B. B. 
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for FAR-SIGHTED INVESTORS 


Great railroads and terminals 
must be constantly improved to 
meet the country’s needs for effi- 
cient transportation. 


The far-sighted investor places 
a portion of his funds in the 
bonds of good railroad and vital 
terminal companies, not only be- 
cause the properties themselves 
have immense actual value, but 
also because they are bound to be- . 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


come increasingly important to 
national prosperity. 


Every bond offered to in- 
vestors by The National City 
Company has been painstakingly 
analyzed for sound values. Come 
into the local office, or write, and 
a copy of the current issue of 
“Recommended Bonds” will be 
gladly given to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more.than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Send for Free Copy, also descriptive list 
“Ww” of current offerings. Clients in 
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Priscilla Personal 
Stationery 


gives distinction to your correspond- 
ence. Dainty, correct, inexpensive. Mail me 
a dollar with your_name and address plainly 
printed in 3 lines, ‘You will promptly receive 


200 Single Sheets 6 x 7 in. 


J 
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Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 

From the grind of every day— 

From the drudgery of things you have to do? 

Do you want to settle down 

Near a lively, busy town, 

Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 

Do you want to scent the breeze 

Coming through the orange trees? 

Do you want to hear the birds call—loud 
and clear? 

Are you seeking perfect health 

That’s combined with certain wealth 

And an income from an orange grove each 
year? 

Do you want a piece of land 

That will grow to beat the band 

All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy? 

Do you want to make a “Nest,” 

And a permanent bequest 

For thefuture welfare of each girl and boy? 

Do you want a sunny clime 

Where there’s fishing all the time? 

Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 

Where the summer climate’s cool, 

And within each lake and pool, 

You can swim in January—just the same? 

Do you want to buy this land 

On an easy-payment plan, 

With about your monthly outlay for ieanett 

Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 

Send a letter right away; 

Put it in the mail to-day, 

We will send this Booklet absolutely FREE 

After you have read it through, 

If a thought occurs to you— 

Just address another letter here to me 

We will answer, straight and true, 

Questions that occur to you. 

We have nothing to evade or to conceal 

On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take on added charm, 

And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a meal 

Send for our Big, FREE Illustrated Book 

—“TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY” 

It tells of almost unbelieveable profits 

made from trucking and fruit-growing in 

our part of FLORIDA. Also about sick- 

and-out-of-work Clauses, and other pro- 

tective features of our contract. Address 

Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. L11, Orlando, 

Florida. 
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low, standing nearly to the waist in 
the surf, endeavored to pacify them; 
but at length, fearful that they would 
do him some fatal violence, he beckoned 
to his comrades to pull in at once, and 
take him into the boat. 


A new contest arose between the two 
parties who had accompanied me to the 
shore; blows were struck, wounds were 
given, and blood flowed. In the interest 
excited by the fray, every one had left 
me except Marheyo, Kory-Kory, and 
poor dear Fayaway, who clung to me, 
sobbing convulsively. I saw that now 
or never was the moment. Clasping my 
hands together, I looked imploringly at 
Marheyo, and moved towards the now 
almost deserted beach. The tears were 
in the old man’s eyes, but neither he 
nor Kory-Kory attempted to hold me, 
and I soon reached the Kannaka, who 
had anxiously watched my movements; 
the rowers pulled in as near as they 
dared to the edge of the surf; I gave 
one parting embrace to Fayaway, who 
seemed speechless with sorrow, and the 
next instant I found myself safe in the 
boat, and Karakoee by my side, who 
told the rowers at once to give way. 
Marheyo and Kory-Kory, and a great 
many of the women, followed me into 
the water. I handed the musket to 
Kory-Kory, in doing which he would 
fain have taken hold of me, threw the 
roll of cotton to old Marheyo, pointing 
as I did so to poor Fayaway, who had 
retired from the edge of the water, and 
was sitting down disconsolate on the 
bench, and tumbled the powder-bags out 
to the nearest young ladies, all of whom 
were vastly willing to take them. 


It was not until the boat was above 
fifty yards from the shore, that Mow- 
Mow and some six or seven other war- 
riors rushed into the sea and hurled 
their javelins at us. Some of the weap- 
ons passed quite as close to us as was 
desirable, but no one was wounded, and 
the men pulled away gallantly. 


The savages remained perfectly mo- 
tionless and silent. All at once the en- 
raged chief showed by his gestures that 
he had resolved what course he would 
take. Shouting loudly to his companions 
and pointing with his tomahawk to- 
wards the headland, he set off at full 
speed in that direction, and was fol- 
lowed by about thirty of the natives, all 
yelling out “Roo-ne! Roo-ne!” at the 
very top of their voices. Their inten- 
tion was evidently to swim off from the 
headland and intercept us in our course. 
The wind was freshening every minute, 
and was right in our teeth, and it was 
one of those chopping, angry seas, in 
which it is so difficult to row. When 


we came within a hundred yards of the § 


point, the active savages were already 
dashing into the water, and we all 


feared that within five minutes’ time we jf 
should have a score of the infuriated j 


wretches around us. If so our doom 
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was sealed. Our natives pulled till their 
oars bent again, and the crowd of swim- 
mers shot through the water with fear- 
ful rapidity. 

By the time we had reached the head- 
land, the savages were spread right 
across our course. Our rowers got out 
their knives and held them ready be- 
tween their teeth, and I seized the boat- 
hook. We were all aware that if they 
succeeded in intercepting us, they would 
practice upon us the manceuvre which 
has proved so fatal to many a boat’s 
crew in these seas. They would grapple 
the oars, and, seizing hold of the gun- 
wale, capsize the boat. 

After a few breathless moments I 
discerned Mow-Mow. The athletic 
islander, with his tomahawk between 
his teeth, was dashing the water before 
him till it foamed again. He was the 
nearest to us, and in another instant he 
would have seized one of the oars. With 
a true aim, and exerting all my 
strength, I dashed the boat-hook at him. 
It struck him just below the throat, and 
forced him downwards. 

Only one other of the savages reached 
the boat. He seized the gunwale, but 
the knives of our rowers so mauled his 
wrists that he was forced to quit his 
hold. The strong excitement which had 
thus far kept me up, now left me, and I 
fell back fainting into the arms of Kar- 
akoee. 

The captain of an Australian vessel 
being in distress for men in these re- 
mote seas, had put into Nukuheva in 
order to recruit his ship’s company, but 
not a single man was to be obtained; 
and the barque was about to get under 
way when she was boarded by Kara- 
koee, who informed the disappointed 
Englishman that an American sailor 
was detained by the savages in the 
neighboring bay of Typee; and he of- 
fered, if supplied with suitable articles 
of traffic, to undertake his release. The 
Kannaka had gained his intelligence 
from Marnoo, to whom, after all, I was 
indebted for my escape. 

The events which ensued have al- 
ready been detailed, and little more re- 
mains to be related. On reaching the 
“Julia,” I was lifted over the side, and 
my strange appearance, and remark- 
able adventure occasioned the liveliest 
interest. Every attention was bestowed 
upon me that humanity could suggest; 
but to such a state was I reduced, that 
three months elapsed before d recovered 
my health. 


(To be continued.) 
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Pebbles 


Last night I fell asleep and dreamed I 
was Prince Albert—but it was only a pipe- 
dream.—Utah Humbug 


Pity HEr. 
SaRAH: “I had a nut sundae.” 
CLARA: “TI have one ealling to-night.”— 
Judge 


“Don’t you know, William, that little 
boys should be seen and not heard?” “But, 
mother, we can’t all be Jackie Coogans.”— 
Life 


Mrs. MacTavisu (during radio church 
service) : ‘‘Why are ye removen’ the ear- 
phones, Sandy ?” 

Sanpy: “They’re takin’ up the collection 
now.” —Judge 


MoseE: “Dat nigger shure am lucky.” 

Rastus: “How come, how come?” 

Mose: “When he saw the Ku Klux 
coming after him he turned white.”— 
Virginia Reel 


Two fleas were talking in the zoo. 

“Join me in a game of golf,” said one. 

“Where?” said the other. 

“Over on the Lynx,” said the first.— 
Minnesota Ski-U-Mah 


FrosH: “Waiter, I ordered an egg sand- 
wich and you brought me a chicken sand- 
wich.” 

WAITER: “Yes, sir; I was a little late 
ealling for your order.”—Pittsburgh Pitt 
Panther 


DIFFICULT CUSTOMER: “I can’t remem- 
ber the name of the car I want—I think it 
starts with “T.” 

EXASPERATED SALESMAN: “Madan, all 
our cars start with gasoline.”—The Passing 
Show (London) 





Too Expert! 

Friuss: “So you let your old book- 
keeper go. What was the trouble—couldn’t 
he balance his accounts?” 

Duss: “I'll say he could. So well that 
he was beginning to juggle them !”—Judge 


MavupE: “What a beautiful new gown 
Helen is wearing. She says it’s imported, 
doesn’t she?” 

Marie: “Not exactly. It’s her last sea- 
son’s dress. The dressmaker has turned it 
inside out, and now she says it’s from the 
other side.”—Passing Show 


“How do you get so many subscribers?” 
asked the visitor to the office of the great 
magazine. “Just between you and me I'll 
tell you the secret. All the manuscripts 
sent in I keep. I answer the contribu- 
tors and tell them the stuff will be used as 
soon as available. That makes them sub- 
seribers for life.”—IJndianapolis Star 


The Ford taxi suddenly came to a halt 
in the middle of the street. 

“What is the matter?” called the man 
from the back seat. 

“T thought the young lady said ‘stop’,” 
answered the chauffeur. 

“Well, she wasn’t speaking to you, was 
she?’—Specialty Salesman 


We like the little verse of Mary Francis 
Butts, which runs: 
Build a little fence of trust 
Around today ; 
Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 
Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon tomorrow; 
God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow. 
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THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
Il. What the World Is Doing 


1. Summarize in a page composition the 
points brought out by President Coolidge 
in his address before the Republican Club. 

2. Which do you consider the most construc- 
tive plank in the President’s platform? 
Write an editorial paragraph showing why 
you like it. 

3. Presuming you are one of Mr. McAdoo’s 
political campaign managers write a letter 
advising him how to act on his alleged 
connection with the Teapot Dome scandal. 

4. Using Mr. Vanderlip’s speech as a starting 
point write a brief essay on “Gossip.” 

5. What was the general feeling in your lo- 
cality on the refusal of Germany’s embassy 
at Washington to display mourning for 
the late President Wilson? Assume that 
you are addressing a local meeting called to 
compose a telegram asking action from 
your Senator on the matter. Give a taik 
persuading the meeting either to ignore ihe 
discourtesy or send the proposed wire as 
your personal feelings dictate. 

6. Mr. Vanderlip, in his speech used the ex- 

pression ‘“‘nobody wants to look unde. a 

shroud.” What is the rhetorical term for 

such an expression? 

Compare in a short composition the differ- 

ence between the British House of Commons 

and the American Congress. 

8. Is there any similarity between the legis- 
lative political situation in England and 
the United States today? Describe in a 
paragraph that similarity if such in your 
mind exists. 

9. What point do the Republican Adminis- 
tration in Washington and the Labor gov- 
ernment in London both stress in their 
platform proposals? 

10. There is much talk in both England and 
America of “party lines.” What is meant 
by such an expression? Write an _ edi- 
torial showing where you think party lines 
should end and patriotism begin. 


li. Editorial. 


1. Assume that you are living twenty years 
from now. Write briefly what you think 
will be the “Legend of Wilson” at that 
time. 

2. What editorial paragraph do you con- 
sider the most apropos this week? Why? 

8. What is a were-wolf? In what way does 
the use of it apply to the Teapot Dome 
investigation ? 

4. Do you consider any of the points brought 
out in the editorial paragraphs badly 
taken? If so substitute another topic that 
might have been chosen from the news of 
the week. 


Ramsay Macdonald and the United 
States. 


1. What are the reasons for American interest 
in English and English interest in Ameri- 
can politics? 

2. Write a page composition connecting the 
Washington Disarmament conference with 
one of the reasons for this mutual interest. 

3. Write a descriptive paragraph of Ramsay 
Macdonald based on Mr. Dilnot’s article. 

4, Compose a congratulatory cable to _Mr. 
Macdonald on his accession to the British 
Prime Ministership. 

5. Write a short description of Niagara Falls. 


IV. Not In the Publishers’ Lists. 


1. Assume you are the returning college boy 
in Mr. Strunsky’s sketch. Write a short 
dialogue between some member of your 
family and yourself on your return home. 

2. Compose a letter to some member of your 
family announcing your return from school 
or college for the Easter holidays and tell- 
ing what you plan to do on your vacation. 

3. Do you believe that college life can make 
a boy out-grow his family? Give a short 
talk explaining your answer. 

4. What is the point of Mr. Strunsky’s article? 


V. Italy. 


1. What are the reasons for the opposing 
points of view in Italy and America on 
emigration from the one to the other? 


~ 





Ejlert Printing Company, Inc., New York 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Ramsay Macdonald and the United 
States. 

1. What prompts mutual interest between 
England and America in their respective 
politics and policies? 

2. Where do Engiand and America primarily 
face similar problems? 

3. Name one State in America and two mem- 
bers in the British Empire which have 
similar legislation connected with a similar 
national problem. 

4. Why is the Pacific Ocean a bond of sym- 
pathy between England and the United 
States ? 

5. Has there been any recent attempt to dis- 
cuss the problems in the Pacific Ocean in 
international conference? 

6. What other European countries have Pacific 
interests ? 

7. Have our problems in the Pacific had any 
connection with recent Senate investiga- 
tions? If so, how and why? 

8. Why do Premier Macdonald and President 
Coolidge face similar legislative problems? 

11. Domestic. 

1. Who will hold the balance of power when 
it comes to voting on the Mellon Tax plan? 
Explain your answer. 

2. Trace the history of the work of the present 
Republican Administration in Washington. 
Do you think what has been accomplished 
justifies confidence in the platform outlined 
by President Coolidge in his speech before 
the National Republican Club? 

3. Is the President’s platform consistent with 
what his party has done of recent years? 

4. When was a German Ambassador last re- 
called for ‘‘discourtesy’” ? 

5. Do you think Mr. McAdoo’s letter satisfac- 
torily explains away his connection with 
the Doheny oil concerns? What do you 
think, in this connection, of Mr. Vanderlip’s 
remark on the boy dropping the pot of 
jam? 

6. In your opinion will the refusal of Presi- 
dent Coolidge to ask Mr. Denby, Secretary 
of the Navy, to resign help or hinder his 
political prospects? Explain your answer. 

7. What is Attorney General Daugherty’s 
alleged connection with the Teapot Dome 
scandal? Do you think he should resign? 

8. What are the sentimental reasons. for a 
“Roosevelt for Governor of New York’ 
boom? If sentiment alone is responsible 
for this what would Mr. Roosevelt’s next 
political step be? 

9. Why do Roosevelt managers consider it im- 
possible to boom him now? Do you think 
this wise? Do you think it fair? 

10. Do you suppose that the naval leases at 
present under discussion would have passed 
through the Navy Department when Mr. 
Roosevelt’s father was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy? 

. England. 

. What was responsible, outside his own abil- 
ity, for Mr. Macdonald’s accession to power 
in England? 

2. Look up and name the chief problems dis- 
eussed by the Imperial Conference which 
Mr. Macdonald purposes laying before 
Parliament. 

8. What did Mr. Macdonald mean by his 
reference to “territorial waters” in connec- 
tion with British recognition of Soviet 
Russia ? 

4. With what other nation has England re- 
cently discussed territorial waters? 

5. Territorial waters are in the general field 
of International Law. Is International Law 
based on a written code or precedents? 
Does your answer explain the hesitancy 
with which nations take up such problems? 

6. When and how has there been a recent 
attempt to codify International Law and 
create a court for its enforcement? What 
are the difficulties in the way? 


IV. France, Germany. 

1. To what “shadow” does M. Poincaré refer 
in his speech? 

2. What happened the last time dictatorial 
powers were conferred on a politician in 
France? 

3. What is meant by “right” and “left”? wings 
in French politics? ; 

4. What do you think of the recommenda- 
tions of the Reparations committee? 

5. Do you think the inhabitants of the Ruhr 
will welcome a return to German sover- 
eignity ? 

6. What might make this disagreeable to 
them? 


— 
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“How I Became Popular 
Overnight!” 


“They used to avoid me when I asked for a dance. 
Some said they were tired, others had previous 
engagements. Even the poorest dancers preferred 
to sit against the wall rather than dance with me. 
But I didn’t wake up until a partner left me standing 
alone in the middle of the floor. 


lonesome and mighty blue. As a social 


ET ees night I went home feeling pretty 


success I was a first-class -failure. 


Then I saw your advertisement in a well 
known magazine. At first I wouldn’t 
believe that you could teach by 
mail because I always had the idea 

that one must go to a dancing 

class to learn. [ut I figured 

I could risk 10c- -especially 

since you guaranteed to 


This is Arthur Murray, the 
world’s foremost Dancing In~ 
structor. He has taught more 
than 120,006 people how to 
dance through his unique easy 
learn-at-home methods, 


teach me, 


How Dancing 


Made Me 
Popular 


“Being a good dancer has made me popular and 
sought after. I am invited everywhere. No more | : : 
dull evenings—no bitter disappointments! My whole life is brighter and happier. 
And I owe it all to Arthur Murray! — 

“IT was astonished to see how quickly one learns all the latest steps through 
your diagrams and simple instructions. I mastered your course in a few evenings 





She Used to Envy Good 
Dancers 


In the short time that I have 
had to study over the lessons and 
the very little practicing that I 
have been able to do, I cannot 
tell you how pleased I am with 
the lessons. I had always been 
in the background when attend- 
ing dances, as all the better 
dancers were chosen, and I 
really envied my friends on the 
dance floor.-Miss Bertha Shiple, 
Perrysburg, Ohio. 


He Had Never Danced Before 

I received the instruction book 
on dancing and I must say that 
it is more than I expected. Last 
Saturday I went to a dance and 
as it was my first occasion I 
sure was surprised to find your 
lessons so easy and yet so inter- 
esting, that I sure will tell 
others about your wonderful 
system.—Clarence V. Morten- 
sen, Earle, Wisc. 


Receives Many Compliments 


I had wonderful success with 
your other dances and have been 
complimented on my _ dancing 
since taking your lessons, I also 
had a surprise for my friends 
when I informed them that I 
learned from your’ wonderful 
method of teaching by mail.— 
Walter Rich, Chester, Mass. 


Learns In Short Time 


I received your course in danc- 
ing a few days ago and have 
been to a couple of dances al- 
ready. I was much pleased with 
your instructions, I have a 
friend who took personal les- 
sons and I am just as good a 
dancer now as he is.— Arthur 


Hossack, Flint, Mich. 











and, believe me, I surely did give the folks 
around here a big surprise when I got on the 
floor with the best dancer and went through the 
dance letter perfect. Now that I have the Mur- 
ray foundation to my dancing I can lead and 
follow perfectly and can master any new dance 
after I havé seen a few of the steps. 

“My sister’s family have all learned to dance 
from the course I bought from you, and it would 
do your heart good to see how fine her little kid- 
dies dance together after quickly learning from 
your new method of teaching dancing at home 
without music or partner.” 


Dancing Now as Easy as Walking 


If you can step forward, sideways and back- 
ward there is no reason in the world why you 
shouldn’t learn any of the latest dances in one 
evening and all of the newest steps and dances in 
a very short time. The Murray method is in no 
way complicated. The diagrams are so easily 
understand that even a very small child can learn 
from them, and a whole family can quickly be- 
come perfect dancers from the one set of instruc- 
tions. 


Learn Without Music or Partner 


No longer is it necessary to go to a private 
dancing instructor or public dancing class. Arthur 
Murray’s remarkable methods are so clear that 
you don’t need any partner to help you, neither do 
you actually require music. But after you have 
learned the steps alone in your own room, you 
can dance perfectly with anyone. It will also be 
quite easy for you to dance in correct time on 
any floor to any orchestra or phonograph music. 

Arthur Murray is recognized as the world’s 
foremost authority on social dancing. He was 
chosen to teach the U. S. Naval Academy’s 


Posed by 


Arthur Murray. 


dancing instructors the newest ballroom steps. 
Many of the social leaders in America and Europe 
have selected Arthur Murray as their dancing in- 
structor. In fact dancing teachers the world 
over take lessons from him. And more than 
120,000 people have successfully learned to become 
wonderful dancers through his learn-at-home sys- 
tem. 


Five Dancing Lessons Free 


So sure is Arthur Murray that you will be de- 
lighted with his amazingly simple methods of 
teaching that he has consented for a limited time 
only to send FIVE FREE LESSONS to all who 
sign and return the coupon. 

These five free lessons are yours to keep—you 
need not return them. They are merely to prove 
that you can learn to dance without music or 
partner in your own home. 

Write for the five lessons today—they are free. 
Just enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to pay cost of 
postage, printing, etc., and the lessons will be 
promptly mailed to you. You will receive: (1) 
The Secret of Leading. (2) How to Follow 
Successfully. (3) How to Gain Confidence. (4) 
A Fascinating Fox Trot step. (5) A Lesson in 
Waltzing. Don’t hesitate. You do not place 
yourself under any obligation by sending for the 
free lessons. . Write today. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
Studio 110 801 Madison Ave., New York 


Arthur Murray, Studio 110 
801 Madison Ave., New York City 


To prove that I can learn to dance at home in one 
evening you may send the FIVE FREE LESSONS. I 
enclose 10c. (stamps or coin) to pay for the postage, 
printing, etc. 


N 


i iceuks pi Ris cect acaneis 
Also at 150 Southampton Row, London, England. 
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